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Editorial Comment on Status of Counseling Psychology 


In a thoughts-while-shaving mood this editor would like to reflect upon some recent 
bruising experiences. The first of these was committee service on Stephen Grainger; 
Ph.D. study of the status levels of various psychological specializations. Counseling psy. 
chologists were ranked (by a substantial and representative group of ABEPP diplomates 
and APA members) below 8 other psychological specializations. Counseling psychology 
had the lowest ranking of any specialization requiring a Ph.D. To add insult to injury, 
the counseling psychologist subjects in the study tended to upgrade disproportionately 
their ranking of their own specialization! This study should be read by all applied psy. 
chologists whose egos can absorb the shock of realism for all ranked below the university 
professor and the experimental psychologist. 


A second disturbance in thinking occurred as preparation was made for a colloqui- 
um presentation of the topic “Psychological Theory and Research on Vocational Choice” 
The theories studied, grouped under developmental psychology, personality theories, and 
interest origin theories, proved to be thin indeed as full blown research-generating prop- 
ositions. It was not too surprising to find that there was little research to support any of 
them because, in part, most vocational choice theories are Johnny-come-latelys which 
have appeared since 1950. If psychologically significant vocational counseling is one 
major area, and perhaps the most distinctive one, of counseling psychology, then we 
are ill prepared indeed to meet our intellectual obligations. We need to give much less 
time to the mechanics of appraisal and of the counseling process and a great deal more 
to the meaningfulness of vocational choice in the developmental history and the present 
dynamics of the client. We need also to be prepared when another psychologist asks, 
for example, “What is the place of this vocational choice you stress in the galaxy of 
other choices made by a person?” or “How do you appraise the importance of a vocation 
in the motivational pattern of a particular individual?” 


A seminar discussion of counseling evaluation provided still another disquieting 
experience. It was proposed in the seminar that the counselor must decide whethere he 
is to evaluate his effectiveness in terms of what he planned to do or in terms of what took 
place with the client. If movement of the client only toward “reasonably determined 
and planned outcomes” is emphasized the significance of the entire experience may be 
missed. The counselor might be entirely unaware of imminent client needs and yet meet 
them in the process of the counseling relationship. A client may, for example, have 
strong feelings of insecurity which are reduced in the course of the relationship al- 
though he asked only for information and the counselor attempted to do nothing else 
but give it. There is existing some evidence of course, that the person of the counselor mat- 
ters more than the procedures he uses and this makes evaluation difficult enough but must 
we now also look at evaluation in terms of changes taking place in the client in unsought- 
for directions of which the counselor may be blissfully unaware? 


To complete one’s sense of unrest turn to statements on counselor education found 
in this issue in McArthur’s Comment on the Parker article and in Berg’s book review 
column. It would be exciting, to be sure, to develop counselor understanding of client 
by a whole-to-part process or to train counselors to use Skinnerian conditioning con- 
cepts in the counseling relationship but how much more excitement can a no-longer- 
young psychologist handle! 

CGW 
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Metaphysics, Religion, and Psychotherapy 


Orville S. Walters!” 
University of Illinois 


In the physical sciences, the swing from 
a thesis of prescientific speculation to the 
antithesis of a cocksure empiricism has 
been followed by a wholesome heuristic 
humility in search of a synthesis. The re- 
surgence of an attitude that is willing to 
acknowledge aspects of reality beyond the 
reach of science has been recognized both 
by its opponents and its advocates. 

Hook (19), in describing this trend, com- 
ments: “In the schools, the churches, and 
in the literary arts the tom-tom of theology 
and the bagpipes of transcendental meta- 
physics are growing more insistent and 
shrill.” He contends that “the refurbishing 
of theological and metaphysical dogmas 
about the infinite as necessary presupposi- 
tions of knowledge about the finite” indi- 
cates a latter-day “failure of nerve.” 

Flewelling (18), on the other hand, de- 
dares that “the traditional abrogation of 
metaphysics by science has been brought 
to sudden pause.” Citing the philosophical 
implications of relativity, indeterminacy 
and the new significance of the observer 
in physical phenomena, he concludes, “The 
positivistic philosophies, in faithful obed- 
ience to the dogmas of a discarded science, 
sill ‘hold the sack’ waiting for the material- 
istic rabbit, while contemporary science ap- 
proaches a new personalism.” 


Metaphysics and the Science of Man 


The sciences of man have been slow in 
reflecting this change. The pendulum has 


1Part of a symposium presented September 1, 
1958 at the annual meeting of the American 
Psychological Association, Washington, D. C. In 
an earlier form this paper was presented at the 
1957 Conference of Administrators of College and 
University Counseling Services, University of 
Illinois, November 5, 1957. 

*The author is Director of Health Services at 
the University of Illinois. Ed. 


swung from psychology’s early identifica- 
tion with metaphysical philosophy to an 
extreme empiricism. As Borow (7) has ex- 
pressed it, “When psychology joined the 
company of the experimental sciences, it 
embraced empiricism with a vengeance.” 
There is increasing conviction that an ul- 
timate synthesis will require recovery of 
some of the elements that were rejected by 
psychology in the process of achieving 
recognition as a science. 

Psychology becomes most deeply in- 
volved in metaphysical issues when it turns 
to the treatment of personality ills. Con- 
temporary psychotherapy is confronted by 
a question that has far-reaching theoretical 
and practical implications: What is to be 
the place of metaphysics in psychotherapy? 
At opposite poles are those who are trying 
to “exorcise the metaphysical gremlin,” (7) 
and those who hold that “at the bottom 
of every neurosis there is a metaphysical 
problem” (2). 

Some of psychology’s reluctance to mod- 
ify an empiricistic rigidity is traceable to 
the influence of Freud. In his lecture, “A 
Philosophy of Life,” Freud (15, p. 203) 
asserts the adequacy of science to achieve 
a full understanding of personality. While 
acknowledging that the world view of 
science is incomplete, he disdains and dis- 
parages the constructs of philosophy that 
would offer a more complete tentative pic- 
ture of the universe. He denies any validity 
to philosophy and religion, and stakes out 
“the whole field of human activity” as the 
exclusive province of science. 

Much of the psychotherapy now being 
taught and practiced has its roots in the 
Freudian system. Freud’s personal philoso- 
phy has often been tacitly regarded as a 
part of psychoanalysis, although there is 
evidence that he himself acknowledged the 
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separability of the two (26). Because they 
are frequently interwoven, Freud’s reduc- 
tive naturalism and the principles of psy- 
choanalysis have had widespread influence 
upon American psychology and psychiatry. 

Some of the present-day protests against 
this influence are voiced by Stern (41) and 
Maritain (22), who see Freud’s reduction- 
ism currently producing a devaluation of 
man, contempt for the spirit and a loss of 
the metaphysical sense. Stern states that 
when divested of its Freudian positivism, 
psychoanalysis contains a movement to- 
ward personalism. 

Freud’s renunciation of metaphysics in 
favor of science has been continued and 
reinforced by some contemporary theoreti- 
cians. Feig] (12) lumps theology and meta- 
physics with magic, animism and myth- 
ology and describes them as “remnants of 
and regressions to . . . prescientific thought 
patterns.” He condemns the “something 
more” philosophy as a “seductive fallacy” 
and rejects the assertions of transcendent 
theology and metaphysics as “largely emo- 
tive.” 


Psychotherapy as Applied Science 


The practice of psychotherapy plunges 
psychology into metaphysical issues. There 
is general agreement that science cannot 
determine values. The function of science 
is to observe, describe and classify what is, 
but not to decide what ought to be. Psy- 
chology, as long as it remains a pure sci- 
ence, does not make judgments of value. 
It is when turning to treat the maladjust- 
ments of human personality that psychol- 
ogy moves away from the canons of scien- 
tific precision and ventures into the realm 
of values. 

The transition from a pure to an applied 
science involves a value judgment of major 
consequence. Such a judgment presumes to 
differentiate between illness and health, 
and proposes to use scientific knowledge 
to displace the one in favor of the other. 
In psychotherapy, psychology as a science 
thus becomes the servant of the ethical 
judgments and, in some measure, the value 
system of the therapist. As a healer, he 





seeks the recovery of his patient, sacrific. 
ing the neutrality and objectivity of the 
scientist for a stake in the outcome. 

The application of psychological knowl. 
edge by one person to modify the attitude; 
and ideas of another involves the formation 
of further value judgments as to the need, 
the goal and the method of therapy. The 
counselor may be called upon, for example 
to assist a person who is troubled by con. 
science. Is this illness or health? Is an 
trouble with conscience compatible with 
health? If so, how much? And if too much 
is present, how is the pressure of conscience 
to be abated? How much sensitivity of con. 
science should be left when the end-point 
of treatment has been reached? 

In an effort to stay close to its scientific 
base, psychotherapy has concentrated upon 
technics of uncovering the patient’s con. 
flicts, upon analysis of interviews and upm 
theories of personality organization. The 
patient, on the other hand, is struggling 
with metaphysical concerns: What is the 
good life? Where does it lead? How mud 
freedom does man have? Are the claims of 
religion illusion or are they insight int 
transcendent reality? Before these question 
science stands silent, claiming no comp 
tence in matters of ethical discrimination, 
moral responsibility, and ultimate destiny. 

Not everyone is willing to concede this 
inherent limitation in the nature of science. 
There is confidence that science will ult 
mately be able to provide a full explanation 
of the phenomena of the universe, inclué- 
ing human behavior. This faith is respor 
sible for most of the opposition toward pe 
mitting metaphysics to complement th 
incomplete world view that science nov 
offers. 

Freud proclaimed his loyalty to “the s¢: 
entific Weltanschauung,” not only stakiss 
out “the spirit and the mind” as prope 
objects of scientific investigation, but spec: 
ically rejecting religion and philosophy # 
collaborators in truth-finding. In this bros 
repudiation of philosophy, Freud was met 
ly electing a different metaphysical vier 
point and enunciating an _ impassi 
credo in the philosophy of scientism. 
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Metaphysics, Religion and Psychotherapy 


Feigl (12) similarly scorns “the sham 
completeness metaphysicians procure for 
their world pictures by verbal magic” and 
declares that it is a sign of maturity to be 
able to live with an unfinished world view. 
To proclaim such an affirmation of faith 
in the ultimate adequacy of science is to 
close the gaps in a science-centered Welt- 
anschauung by philosophical scaffolding 
and to crystallize a unique value system. 
The unfinished world view is an abstrac- 
tion. Commitment to something is neces- 
sary to existence. Even to repudiate meta- 
physics is to affirm a significant metaphysi- 
cal position. 

There are many who doubt that science 
will ever be able to offer a complete world 
view. Conant (10) expresses this viewpoint: 

As to the unifying, materialistic World Hypoth- 
esis, my doubt stems from its manifest inade- 
quacy. As a conceptual scheme attempting to 
account for everything in the whole universe, it 
seems to me unsatisfactory because it is incom- 
plete. It fails to provide for the altruistic and 
idealistic side of human nature. 

Freud declared that since psychoanalysis 
isa part of science, it has no concern with 
judgments of value. It is no less valid to 
say that psychoanalysis, psychotherapy and 
counseling cannot be purely scientific, even 
though they are grounded in an empirical 
psychology, since they inescapably involve 
human values. The limitations of science 
ae apparent wherever human autonomy 
becomes a variable in a problem. 

Zilboorg (49) recognizes that the thera- 
pit cannot avoid encounter with philo- 
sophical, ethical and moral issues: 

Suffused with anxiety . . . man again is forced 
to contemplate what it is that he is, what it is 
that he wants, what it is that he ought to want, 
and what his place is in relation to his fellow man 
individually, to society, to himself as an autonomic 
person. These are ontological, metaphysical and 
fundamentally religious questions. A psychoanalyst, 
more than any other professional man, must cul- 
tivate a philosophy of values. 


Neurosis and Weltanschauung 
The scientific framework in which any 
exploration of neurosis and anxiety begins 
is soon found to be inadequate to encom- 
pass all the phenomena, implicating as they 
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do the values and the world view of the 
patient. 

Masserman, who has produced what he 
calls “experimental neurosis” in animals, 
cautions against the drawing of sweeping 
identities between his experiments and “the 
almost incomparably more complex dynam- 
ics of clinical psychotherapy” (23, p. 458). 
In the treatment of neurosis, Masserman 
departs widely from the experimental ap- 
proach to recommend that the therapist 
enter into the patient’s “personal universe 
of desires, meaning, values and actions” 
(23, p. 488). 

Rioch (34), in a review of “experimental 
neurosis” acknowledges that the degree of 
complexity, modifiability and variability of 
human behavior is of a different order of 
magnitude than that in lower forms and 
refers to Harry Stack Sullivan’s contention 
that anxiety is limited to human beings. 

Efforts to understand neurosis apart 
from an ontology of anxiety have been dis- 
appointing. Even after the creation and un- 
restricted manipulation of his metapsycho- 
logical constructs, Freud (16, p. 92) con- 
cedes: 

We find ourselves abruptly confronted, once 
again by the oft-repeated riddle: What is the 
source of neurosis, what is its specific, underlying 
principle? After decades of analytic effort this 
problem rises up before us, as untouched as at 
the beginning. 

Shoben (87) formulates a theory of neu- 
rosis based upon experimental findings and 
learning theory. His view of neurosis as a 
consequence of defective social learning 
fails to deal with the concept of conscience 
and superego, and identifies guilt with 
anxiety. 

Mowrer (25, p. 483) draws upon both 
learning theory and Freudian concepts to 
elaborate his concept of neurosis, conclud- 
ing that neurotic persons suffer because 
they have repudiated their own moral 
strivings. This makes the undoing of re- 
pressions preeminently a moral enterprise. 

A similar view was advanced by Pfister 
(28): 

. . . The repressed conscience plays a still more 
troublesome role than the known conscience. . . 
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There consequently remains nothing but to purify 
the known, and, very often, too, the unknown 
conscience. In every psychoanalytic transaction 
deserving of the name, it is of great importance to 
replace the ill-advised with a clear and noble- 
piercing voice of conscience. 

Stekel (89), another of Freud’s early 
pupils, described neurosis as “the disease 
of a bad conscience” and recognized that 
somatic complaints could have a similar 
origin: 

Important is the fact that the voice of conscience 
may find bodily expression, this being what we 
call somatization. . . . The psychotherapeutist, 
taking his patients by the hand, must help them 
to restore the ideals which, deliberately, or under 
compulsion, they have destroyed (40). 

May, after a detailed examination of the 
various concepts of anxiety offered by 
Freud and by the deviant schools of psy- 
choanalysis, formulates a broad definition 
of anxiety as “the apprehension cued off 
by a threat to some value which the in- 
dividual holds essential to his existence as 
a personality” (24, p. 191). He concludes, 
“The system of value on the basis of which 
one confronts normal anxiety . . . broadly 
speaking . . . is the person’s religious at- 
titude toward life” (24, p. 230). 

Winkler (44) argues the inadequacy of 
the leading psychological doctrines of man. 
Freud saw man as a natural organism, Ad- 
ler viewed him as a social being and Jung 
emphasizes him as an individual. “In ad- 
dition to this,” Winkler continues, “he is 
also a person in the philosophic and theo- 
logic sense, and he relates as an individual 
to the transcendental reality. He can also 
fail in this regard, producing that which 
may be labelled ‘existential neurosis.’” 

Frankl (14) believes that every man has 
a will-to-meaning, the frustration of which 
produces existential neurosis. His logother- 
apy aims to revise the defective world view 
in terms of meaning and value. “Patients 
themselves bring us philosophical prob- 
lems,” Frankl writes. “. . . The proper 
diagnosis can be made only by someone 
who can see the spiritual side of man.” 

Progoff (30) traces the progressive emer- 
gence of this recognition through Freud, 
Adler, Jung and Rank. He writes, 


Their psychological investigations led them ty 
a realization of the fundamentally spiritual nature 


of man. . . . They came in other words, to the 
metaphysical foundation of life that underlies 
psychology. . . . Psychological work fulfills itself 


only when it goes beyond psychology. 


While psychological theory is moving to 
recognize the necessity of active encounter 
with the patient’s value system, a parallel 
current is influencing the practice of psy. 
chotherapy. Pumpian-Mindlin (31) traces 
the ten-year evolution of practice in a men- 
tal hygiene clinic through various stages 
during which different emphases were 
found inadequate and dropped, one after 
another. The expression of hostility by the 
patient, the giving of love and affection by 
the therapist, the offering of psychodynam- 
ic interpretations and, finally, attempts at 
ego-integration, were all pronounced “not 
enough.” In the continuing search for a 
more adequate approach, Pumpian-Mindlin 
concludes, “We must examine our culture 
and our values and those of our patients. 
We must see how these affect the ‘self, the 
total person.” 

A similar awareness is apparent on a 
social scale. Schindler (36) holds that many 
personality disturbances are caused by 
“confusion on a spiritual level,” growing 
out of cataclysmic events in the past few 
decades that have brought the fundamental 
questions of human existence to the psy- 
chiatrist’s attention. May (24, p. 109), in 
applying Mowrer’s concept of neurosis, ob- 
serves: “The repression of guilt feelings, 
with its concomitant generation of neurot- 
ic anxiety . . . in some ways is pervasive 
of our culture as a whole.” This view is 
supported’ by Riesman (88) who com 
ments: 

Increasingly today, this new type of analytic 
work with people who are not obviously ill- 
whose “symptom” is their malaise, their whole 
way of life—people who are troubled about moral 
issues, or who ought to be troubled about them, 
forces analysts to become concerned with prob- 
lems of casuistry, of values, as part of the very 
task of therapy. 

Tillich (48) finds that the common de 
nominator in all theories of anxiety is the 
awareness of conflict between structural 
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Metaphysics, Religion and Psychotherapy 


elements of the personality. Only in the 
light of an ontological understanding of 
human nature, he believes, can a consistent 
and comprehensive theory of anxiety be 
formulated. In the interpretation of human 
existence, the psychotherapist can benefit 
by collaboration with the philosopher and 
the theologian. Tillich views existential 
anxiety as basic, growing out of the three- 
fold ontological threat of death, meaning- 
lessness and guilt. These belong to exist- 
ence and cannot be eliminated. Existential 
anxiety is properly the object of priestly 
concern, while pathologic anxiety is the 
concern of the psychotherapist. The goal 
of both professions is to help the patient 
achieve full self-affirmation. They may 
collaborate fruitfully, but neither should 
try to replace the other. 


Freud, Psychotherapy, and Religion 


Although he emphatically denies its val- 
idity, Freud (15, p. 206) acknowledges 
that religion possesses a philosophy of in- 
comparable strength and consistency, that 
has successfully resisted severe criticism. 
Religion, he concedes, exerts power over 
the strongest human emotions. A religious 
view of the universe adds strength and 
stability to personality, Freud acknowl- 
edges, even while he is trying to refute 
religion’s claim to truth by arguments from 
psychoanalysis. 

Freud’s attacks have undoubtedly con- 
tributed strongly to the reluctance of psy- 
chotherapy to appropriate and apply the 
insights of religion. This unwillingness to 
deal with religion is discussed by Gordon 
Allport (4). Noting that “psychologists 
write with the frankness of Freud or Kin- 
sey on the sexual passions of mankind but 
blush and grow silent when the religious 
passions come into view,” Allport argues 
that the psychologist has no right to retire 
from the field, since two-thirds of the adults 
in this country regard themselves as re- 
ligious people and nine-tenths affirm be- 
lief in God. Seventy per cent of the 500 col- 
lege students questioned by Allport felt 
that they needed some form of religious 
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orientation or belief in order to achieve a 
mature philosophy of life. Seventy-five per 
cent of the women and 65 per cent of the 
men acknowledged praying, many every 
day. 

In spite of Freud’s professed atheism and 
his violently anti-religious writings, Zil- 
boorg (50) believes that he had “uncon- 
scious, intense, positive religious leanings.” 
There is a note of wistfulness in one of his 
letters to Oskar Pfister, a Swiss Protestant 
clergyman who was one of the earliest 
practitioners of psychoanalysis. In the let- 
ter, Freud complained about the kind of 
patients who came for analysis, describing 
them as “often very poor material.” “You, 
on the other hand,” he wrote, “have young 
people with recent conflicts who are at- 
tached to you personally, and who are in 
a suitable state for sublimation and indeed 
for its most convenient form—religious sub- 
limation . . . You are in the fortunate posi- 
tion of leading them on to God and re- 
constructing the conditions of earlier times, 
fortunate at least in the one respect that 
religious piety stifles neurosis” (20). 

Freud’s observation that religion can give 
strength and stability to personality and 
can “stifle neurosis” is not bound to the 
hypothesis that he devised to explain the 
fact. By “genetic analysis” he arrived at the 
conclusion that “the religious Weltan- 
schauung is determined by the situation 
that subsisted in our childhood” (15, p. 
210). Religion provides ethical precepts 
and a sense of protection, Freud decided, 
by preserving childhood attitudes. 

This explanation has two flaws: Freud’s 
defective understanding of religion, and 
his neglect of one of the most significant 
aspects of personality, purposive striving. 

Freud’s anti-religious writings indicate a 
lack of any real acquaintance with religion. 
Immediately after the appearance of The 
Future of an Illusion, Pfister (29) replied 
with a paper giving effective answer to 
Freud’s criticisms of religion. Dalbiez (11) 
has offered a comprehensive criticism of 
the logic and philosophy inherent in 
Freud’s position. In biographies and cri- 
tiques, friend and foe alike have referred 
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to the evidence for unconscious bias in 
Freud’s anti-religious pronouncements. 

Allport (8, p. 92) warns against “the 
trivial view that holds adult religion to be 
merely a repetition of the experiences of 
the child,” adding, “The most comprehen- 
sive units in personality are broad inten- 
tional dispositions, future-pointed.” This 
aspect of universal human _ experience, 
largely unrecognized by an empiricism “hat 
sees man as a passive being responding 
only to forces outside himself, is illum- 
inated by the insights of religion. “While 
religion certainly fortifies the individual 
against the inroads of anxiety, doubt and 
despair,” Allport continues, “it also pro- 
vides the forward intention that enables 
him at each stage of his becoming to re- 
late himself meaningfully to the totality of 
Being.” 

The stability of personality and resistance 
to neurosis that Freud observed and ac- 
knowledged in religious people thus has an 
alternative explanation more inclusive than 
Freud’s hypothesis, because it articulates 
with major aspects of personality that he 
failed to include. Poverty in representing 
the future, in Allport’s opinion, is the chief 
shortcoming of American psychology. Leo 
Alexander (1) also comments, “The con- 
cepts of ego and superego must be widened 
to include the will and the purpose as the 
key to responsibility. There is undeniable 
historical and social evidence for the ex- 
istence of will and purpose in human af- 
fairs.” Limitations set by the canons of 
scientific method and by the philosophies 
derivative from science have prevented psy- 
chology from recognizing or adequately 
studying these facets of personality. 


The Therapist’s Value System 


Every psychotherapist is a philosopher 
of sorts. When the psychologist turns away 
from his measurements and statistics to deal 
with troubled individuals on a one-to-one 
basis, he leaves pure science behind. Be- 
coming a participant in the healing process 
draws him inescapably into the realm of 
values. At this point, as Allport (5) has 
pointed out, “Whether he knows it or not, 


every psychologist gravitates toward ap 
ontological position. Like a satellite he slips 
into the orbit of positivism, naturalism, 
idealism, personalism.” Refusing, as Freud 
did, to acknowledge commitment to a basic 
philosophy, is to defend it less effectively 
than if it were consciously avowed. 

Furthermore, the therapist’s own value 
system is deeply involved in the process of 
psychotherapy. Developments in ego psy. 
chology have not abated metaphysical in. 
volvement. The therapeutic goal of psycho. 
analysis is described by Gill (18) in these 
terms: 

A progressive analysis from the surface to the 
depth; analysis of the defenses and the motives 
for defense; the development and analysis of the 
transference neurosis; a resolution of symptoms, 
and as complete a “structural” alteration of the 
neurotic aspects of the personality as possible. 


The process is further elaborated with the 
statement, “The gross major decision is 
whether the defenses of the ego are to be 
strengthened or broken through as a pre 
liminary toward a reintegration of the ego.” 

This view of psychotherapy makes it a 
prerogative of the therapist to decide what 
aspects of personality shall be dismantled, 
as well as the form and content of the re- 
storative process. Here the personal phil- 
osophy of the psychotherapist may deter- 
mine the pattern of reconstruction. Re 
organization of his patient’s personality 
cannot help but implicate the therapist's 
own value system. 

Even apart from active intervention in 
the reintegrative process the therapist’ 
value system exerts its influence. Wolff 
(46) in his survey found some therapists 
contending that treatment should consist 
of reshaping distorted value concepts, while 
others advocated exclusion of the therapist's 
values from psychotherapy as far as pos 
sible. Wolff (47) also reported that while 
only 6 per cent of 43 therapists regarded 
change of values as a goal of therapy, 4 
per cent believed that therapy does in fact 
directly transmit or develop value concepts 
in the patient. An additional 24 per cent 
thought that values have an indirect effect 
in therapy. 
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Metaphysics, Religion and Psychotherapy 


Rosenthal (85) commented after his 
study upon the changing of moral values 
in psychotherapy: 

It may be that the therapist communicates his 
yalues to the patient in many unintended, subtle 
ways, even when trying to avoid doing so. The 
patient, who is often sensitized to the therapist’s 
every word and inflection, may be able to receive 
these communications, and because of his trust, 
admiration and respect for the therapist, may per- 
mit himself to be influenced by them. 

The world view of the counselor appar- 
ently exerts its influence in ways unrecog- 
nized by either the patient or the therapist 
himself—in the selection of subject matter 
for response or discussion, in nonverbal 
cues if not by verbal expression. This was 
true even of Freud in the analytic situation. 
The account of Wortis (48) describes fre- 
quent manifestations of his misanthropy 
and pessimism. If only in subtle, inadvert- 
ent expression, the therapist’s value sys- 
tem appears to be a constant factor in the 
relationship. 

The therapist usually conceives of him- 
slf and is often represented as the de- 
tached, dispassionate scientist. A more real- 
istic view would see him as an involved 
participant with an interest in the outcome, 
flowing a sectarian psychotherapeutic 
doctrine or combination of doctrines, the 
slection and practice of which are tinc- 
tured by his own basic philosophy of life. 


The Therapist and Religion 


Recognition of the role of the therapist’s 
philosophy of life raises questions funda- 
mental to the success of therapy. Can a 
therapist that denies the importance of 
supra-empirical factors in neurosis achieve 
a1 empathic relationship with a patient 
who is burdened with a sense of sinfulness? 
To reassure such a patient that “this is not 
amoral problem but can be understood 
oily with impersonal, objective, scientific 
attitudes” (42) may lead in a direction op- 
posite to improvement and insight. 

If metaphysical concerns are at the bot- 
tom of many neuroses, to avoid the discus- 
sion of religion in psychotherapy as Wol- 
berg (45) recommends, may be to bypass 
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the most significant area of conflict. Mas- 
serman (23, p. 494) advises assuring the 
patient that his philosophic or theological 
faith will not be challenged, confessing that 
“only in the early years of his inexperience 
and defensive dogmatism did he think it 
necessary to explore, let alone attack, the 
patient’s religious beliefs or practices.” This 
calculated inattention to an area of fre- 
quent personality conflict may easily over- 
look a greater difficulty for a lesser. 

To ignore or minimize the field of meta- 
physical concern in favor of sexual conflict 
or any other predetermined framework may 
leave untouched the most important cause 
of difficulty. Reider (82), for example, tells 
how a patient called him ten months after 
treatment had ended to say, “I just wanted 
you to tell me that there is no such thing 
as hell where people go for their sins.” He 
complied with a pontifical negative, giving 
no recognition that the patient’s request 
expressed anxiety growing out of meta- 
physical concern that had been presented 
at the beginning of treatment, and that had 
obviously remained unresolved. 

The responsibility for determining what 
religious attitudes are healthy or neurotic 
is a crucial one, certain to be colored by 
the therapist’s own basic orientation toward 
religion. This is well illustrated by Casey’s 
(9) citation of an analyst whose own un- 
conscious resistance to religious appeal led 
to his opposing any religious adjustment by 
his patient. In the presence of such an at- 
titude, the question of Arnold (6) is per- 
tinent, “whether the therapist can correctly 
evaluate the resistance of a patient with 
whose philosophy of life he cannot agree.” 

Many psychoanalysts believe that reli- 
gious beliefs and practices have a sexual 
origin and represent infantile emotions. 
Others regard religious concepts as benign 
but delusional. Can a therapist with such 
views enter into the personal universe of 
a religious patient’s meanings and values to 
establish empathy on any other basis than 
as the discerning possessor of truth com- 
municating with the naive victim of error? 

The frequent concern of the religious- 
minded patient and his family over the 
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therapist’s attitude toward religion is not 
without relevance. The naturalistic orienta- 
tion not only includes certain beliefs, but 
excludes others. In providing himself with 
one variety of philosophical stuffing “to 
stop up the gaps in the universe,” (17) the 
naturalistic psychotherapist at the same 
time rejects those philosophies that are 
open-ended toward a reality beyond sci- 
ence. The patient’s concern is whether such 
a counselor can be tolerant toward a world 
view that he regards as error, and can 
leave such a faith undisturbed during treat- 
ment. How many therapists will recognize 
and acknowledge the error of attacking the 
patient’s religious beliefs, as Knight (21) 
did in his analysis of a minister? 


Doctrines of Man 


The inability of science to provide a com- 
plete view of the universe is most apparent 
in its apprehension of the nature of human 
personality. There is no mature science of 
man; there are only doctrines of man. Sci- 
ence at its best provides a truncated view 
of man. Every doctrine of man includes a 
substantial body of theoretical assumptions. 
These doctrines vary from the biological 
emphasis of Freud with its destructive 
death instinct, through the deviant psycho- 
analytic schools that stress social and cul- 
tural factors, to those that postulate an in- 
herent upward drive in man toward self- 
enhancement. 

Somewhere between these extremes is 
the Jewish-Christian doctrine of man that 
recognizes both the potential for good and 
the tendency to evil in man’s nature. In 
contrast to the relatively scant empirical 
data and unilateral focus characterizing 
most of the neonate doctrines of man, the 
insights provided by religion are supported 
by centuries of observation and experience, 
and deal with the full sweep of human 
existence. 

The psychotherapist is not offered a 
choice between a scientific and an un- 
scientific doctrine of man. Rather, the 
choice is among different views of man 
that are corollary to various philosophies. 
Most of today’s psychotherapy is set in a 
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context of naturalism or positivism. The 
empirical findings of scientific psychology 
are not bound inseparably to either of these 
basic faiths. Such a context is a psychology. 
plus-philosophy; there are other philoso. 
phies equally compatible with the science 
of man that may lead to a clearer under. 
standing of the patient who is troubled by 
metaphysical concern. To quote Outler 
(27), for example: 

The Christian faith is at least an equal option 
for the thoughtful man. . . . It is at least as intel. 
ligible a faith, resting on at least as much ex- 
periential evidence and exhibiting a capacity 
to interpret the inescapable issues of human life in 
a fashion both more meaningful and truly pro. 
found. The truth claims of the Christian faith 


cannot be “proved”. . . . But they can be tested 
by those who place themselves inside the circle 
of faith. . . . Moreover, the Christian faith can 


be an ample and hospitable context for the 
scientific enterprise, in all its proper dimensions 
and concerns. 

The Thomistic affirmation is similar: “A 
truly comprehensible and tenable view of 
man is achievable within the Christian 
ideology” (8). 

Among others, two factors have contrib- 
uted to the growing congeniality between 
psychotherapy and religion. The first is an 
increasing insistence on the part of religion- 
ists that “psychiatry cannot adequately per- 
ceive the whole man without taking into 
account the contributions religion has made 
available for the search” (88). Coupled 
with some acceptance of this claim by 
psychotherapy is a measure of recognition 
that the synoptic view of man offered by 
religion is both comprehensive and pene- 
trating, its validity being supported by an 
impressive empirical background and ma- 
turity. As a consequence, the offices of the 
minister are being more widely utilized to 
augment the skill of the psychotherapist 
in the recognition of metaphysical concem 
as contributory to neurosis, and in the reso- 
lution of that concern through the resources 
of religion. 

Received March 14, 1958. 
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As a Clinician Thinks .. . 


Clyde A. Parker* 
Brigham Young University 


The problem of diagnosis and prediction 
has been approached in various ways. Most 
often empirical reports have dealt with the 
end products, that is the specific diagnosis 
or prediction that is made, or the validity 
of either of these. Relatively few papers, on 
the other hand, have dealt with what a 
dinician “does” to arrive at his conclusions. 
Two empirical studies, one by Koester (8) 
and one by McArthur (9), and some theo- 
retical papers by Pepinsky (12) and Meehl 
(10) may be cited as having dealt directly 
with the problem. 

Interesting hypotheses have been derived 
fom the latter group of empirical and 
theoretical papers; the present study was 
designed to test some of these. McArthur, 
Meehl, and Pepinsky apparently agree that 
clinical predictions are made from a hy- 
pothetical construct of the predictee which 
ismade to act as if it were the person whose 
behavior is being predicted. Meehl sug- 
gested further that this hypothetical model 
varied along a continuum of diversity and 
tichness and that the clinician with the 
best model of the client was likely to be 
most accurate in his predictions. The writer 
further deduced that (a) as more informa- 
tion was presented to the clinician the pre- 
dictive model would become more rich and 
diverse and (b) that a clinician who more 
frequently evaluated his hypotheses about a 
client would be more likely to be accurate 
in his predictions. The purpose of this 
paper is twofold: to consider possible 
methods of investigating the thinking proc- 





1This paper is taken from the author’s Ph.D. 
Thesis, A Study of Clinical Diagnosis and Predic- 
tion by Means of Verbal Report, University of 
Minnesota Library, 1957. The author wishes to 
express his appreciation to his advisor, C. Gilbert 
Wrenn, for his helpful assistance and criticism in 
the preparation of the thesis. 


esses used in diagnosis and prediction and 
to present briefly the results of a study 
using one of these methods. 


The Method 


Four possible methods for gathering the 
data to study the above problems were con- 
sidered. The first was that used by Koester 
(8) who had counselors read through the 
case folders of three clients and verbalize 
all of their thoughts while doing so. He 
recorded these verbalizations and then 
classified them using six previously de- 
veloped categories. These were (a) In- 
determinate response, (b) Response as an 
interpretation of a datum, (c) Response as 
a comparison and evaluation of data, (d) 
Response as a hypothesis based on synthesis 
of data, (e) Response as an evaluation of 
an interpretation or hypothesis, and (f) 
Response indicating need for additional 
data. He found that (a) a counselor was 
consistent in the kinds of responses he made 
from one case to another, and (b) the ten 
counselors were consistent in the kinds of 
responses they made to the same case (a 
recalculation of his data suggested this 
conclusion rather than the one he reported). 
He also presented some preliminary evi- 
dence that would support the Pepinsky 
(13, p. 155) proposal that counselors should 
first interpret a datum, second synthesize 
it with other data, third form hypotheses 
based on the synthesis, and fourth, evaluate 
their hypotheses. This “running account” 
approaches, but is not the same as, Titch- 
nerian introspection. Duncker (7, p. 2) 
pointed out that in classical introspection 
the investigator becomes the object of his 
own observation while in verbal reporting 
of the type used by Koester and Duncker he 
keeps directed to his task allowing his ac- 
tivity to become verbal. 
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The attempt to study “consciousness” di- 
rectly, as indicated by Boring (3), seems 
legitimate even though classical introspec- 
tion is passé. Bakan (1) posited that part 
of the reason introspection was dropped in 
favor of behaviorism was that it had gone 
as far as it could go without probing the 
unconscious. He suggested the use of “.. . 
the psychoanalytic method with the objec- 
tive of the classical introspectionists.” His 
method was to type his free associations as 
he thought about a problem—free associat- 
ing except to occasionally re-direct his 
thinking to the task. This allowed him to 
evaluate his thinking as well as to free 
associate. 

A third approach, while similar to the two 
above, offered other possibilities. Clair (5) 
investigated group procedures by replaying 
tape recordings of the class discussion in 
which the subjects had participated. Each 
subject heard the recording within 24 hours. 
The subject was instructed to stop the re- 
corder and report into a second recorder 
any thoughts which he recalled having 
experienced in the original discussion. 
These responses were then analyzed ac- 
cording to a predetermined scheme. 

McArthur’s (9) investigation represented 
a fourth approach to the problem. He in- 
vited “distinguished guests” to predict the 
behavior of different clients from data 
gathered ten years before. Then each guest 
was asked how he arrived at his prediction 
and an attempt was made to generalize 
from the recollections of the guests. He re- 
ported that some clinicians were accurate, 
some were not, but they all tended to use 
a variety of data and hypotheses from 
several theories regardless of their “special- 
ties.” The consistent factor was that they 
tended to be operating from some kind of 
theoretical conception of the person. The 
experts all seemed to begin their predic- 
tions with a statement similar to “He is the 
kind of a person who...” 

Each of the above methods suggests a 
way of approaching the problem. Any one 
would probably provide some insight, yet 
each is in some way limited. The verbal 
report method (Koester) would obtain a 
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sample of the clinician’s thinking while 
diagnosing; hypotheses about diagnosis 
could be suggested and tested; and several 
subjects could work from the same dat, 
thus providing replication. Artificiality, 
however, is introduced because the clini. 
cians work with another person’s case. 
Bakan’s “analytic introspection” has the ad. 
vantages of probing the unconscious, sug. 
gesting many new hypotheses, and a recur. 
ring evaluation of the data produced. Yet, 
this is thinking about diagnosis, replication 
is difficult, and experimental methods of 
testing hypotheses must be used in addi- 
tion. The method of recalling previous 
thoughts when stimulated by a recording 
(Clair) seems to have about the same ad- 
vantages as the verbal report techniques 
except for the rather serious limitation of 
inability to replicate. If this method were 
adapted to a study of clinical diagnosis each 
clinician would listen to a recording of his 
own case. Thus the stimulus would be dif. 
ferent and replication questionable. The 
most important outcome of McArthur’s ap- 
proach was the formulation of a number of 
new hypotheses about clinical thinking. I 
is difficult to “test” these hypotheses by the 
method, and the data depend upon recall 
and retrospection—both rather unreliable 
techniques. 

Limitations of the verbal report method. 
From the above analysis it seemed that the 
verbal report method would provide data 
which would enable a test of the hypotheses 
in question. This is not to say, however, that 
there are not limitations to the technique. 
Duncker, who used the “verbal report” of 
subjects to investigate problem solving as 
early as 1926 (6) reported in a later mono- 
graph (7) some of the limiting factors. 
Either because the subjects deliberately 
failed to report some conscious thoughts or 
because they were unable to, some impor- 
tant information might be missing. Thus, a 
protocol may be studied only for what it 
contains, not what it does not contain. 

Some evidence for another often sus- 
pected limitation was found by Schwartz 
(14) who attempted to study the inter- 
fering effect of verbal reports on concept 
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formation. He found (a) subjects who were 
able to verbalize the principle correctly 
were also able to apply it to a new situation; 
(b) most subjects who “demonstrated” 
knowledge of the concept could not verbal- 
ize it; and (c) these same subjects after un- 
successfully attempting to verbalize the 
principle showed a marked decrease in 
ability to apply it to new situations. 

Such a finding certainly invokes serious 
limitations on any investigation which inter- 
rupts the process of thought by the request 
to make it verbal. It is likely that much 
of the activity involved in diagnosis and 
prediction is inaccessible to verbal report; 
however, it seemed reasonable, in spite of 
the limitations, to interrupt the diagnostic 
thinking activity in order to examine what 
is accessible. In addition, the results of 
Duncker (6), Bloom and Broder (2), 
Koester (8), and Clair (5) seemed to 
justify using the verbal report method in 
this problem. On the other hand, the other 
techniques discussed above have merit and 
would have been good supplements to the 
method used had there not been practical 
limitations. 
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The Subjects 

Ten counselors in the Student Counseling 
Bureau of the University of Minnesota were 
the subjects. Each subject participated in 
three sessions during each of which he (a) 
read materials in a case folder, (b) pre- 
dicted the client’s behavior regarding dis- 
cussion topics and client feelings in the next 
interview using a predetermined worksheet 
as a guide, and (c) listened to the recorded 
interview. The three sessions dealt with 
successive interviews with the same client. 
The subjects had been instructed to talk 
aloud and to verbalize all of their thoughts 
during the entire session. Two tape re- 
corders were arranged in a manner which 
permitted the playing of the recorded inter- 
view on one and the recording of the sub- 
ject’s “thoughts” on the other. 


The Counseling Case 


The case used in the study was drawn 
from a pool of approximately 100 research 
cases collected in the Bureau in 1949 and 
1950. It was selected because several re- 
corded interviews and typescripts were 
available, the content went beyond a voca- 











Table 1 
Judges’ Classification of Each of Fourteen “Thoughts” Made by One Subject 
Judge 
Thought 1 2 8 4 5 Category Used 

1 4* 4 4 2 3 4 
2 4 4 3 4 2 4 
i) 4 4 3 4 4 4 
4 3 3 3 4 4 3 
5 8 8 4 4 4 4 
6 4 2 83 4 2 4 
i! 4 2 3 4 4 4 
8 5 4 5 4 5 5 
9 4 4 3 2 2 2 
10 3 4 5 1 3 3 
1] 4 4 4 4 4 4 
12 4 4 4 4 4 4 
13 3 4 3 1 2 3 
14 4 : 4 4 4 4 





*Refers to one of Koester’s categories defined below: 


Indeterminate response 


ROL GF bie 


Response as an interpretation of a datum 

Response as a comparison and evaluation of data 

Response as a hypothesis based on synthesis of data 
Response as an evaluation of an interpretation or hypothesis 
Response indicating need for additional data 
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Table 2 
Pattern of Responses Classified by Koester’s Categories 
for Ten Subjects While Listening to One Interview 
Number of Thoughts in Category 

Subject aL 2 8 4 5 6 Total 
1 0 8 0 1 0 0 4 

2 0 1 1 6 2 0 10 

8 0 8 2 13 i 0 24 

4 0 2 8 4 8 0 12 

5 1 2 0 1l 3 1 17 

6 0 5 6 26 0 0 87 

7 1 5 8 8 0 0 XT 

8 0 13 1 16 1 3 84 

9 0 1 8 9 i 0 14 

10 8 i 0 9 1 0 20 





*See footnote Table 1. 


tional problem, and the quality of the re- 
cording was fairly good. Four of the inter- 
views were used (the subjects listened to 
three and predicted what would happen 
in the fourth). The material in the case 
folder was arranged so that the subjects 
had the same information that had been in 
the possession of the original counselor prior 
to each interview. 
The Establishment of the Variables 
Used to Test the Hypotheses 

Three variables were established by 
judges to make possible the testing of the 
hypotheses. The first variable was the classi- 
fication of verbalized thoughts. The experi- 
menter divided the material verbalized by 
the ten subjects in each session into thought 
units. Five judges independently classified 
each thought unit into one of Koester’s six 
categories. Thus, one subject made twelve 
comments about the client while he listened 
to an interview. These were divided into 
fourteen “thoughts.” These thoughts were 
then classified by the five judges. The sig- 
nificance of agreement was tested by Cart- 
wright’s Alpha (4) and the classification 
accepted as reliable. Table 1 shows the 
distribution of judgments for the subject 
mentioned above. Table 2 shows typical 
“diagnostic patterns” used in the analysis. 

The second variable was the relative 
richness and diversity of the predictive 
model used by the subjects in making their 
predictions. The term “model” is taken from 
the formulations of Meehl, McArthur, and 


Pepinsky referred to above. They proposed 
that a clinician was a sort of theory builder, 
Instead of a clinician acting as a statistical 
computer, it was proposed that clinical 
thinking involves the putting together of 
isolated bits of information into a meaning- 
ful “conception of this person”—on the spot 
—or as the Pepinskys phrased it, the clini- 
cian forms a “micro-theory” of behavior 
about each client. This has been variously 
referred to in addition as a “hypothetical 
other person” or a “predictive model.” The 
“richness and diversity” of this conceptual 
model refers to the completeness or the 
detail and degree of integration—the “qual- 
ity” of the model. The relative “richness 
and diversity” was inferred from two types 
of data (a) the number of predictions made 
by the subjects on the prediction worksheet 
and (b) a ranking of the verbal statements 
made while using the worksheet. This latter 
was established by three independent 
judges who agreed significantly (.05 level 
as tested by Friedman’s X?,)? on the rela- 
tive richness and diversity of the subjects’ 
“hypothetical other.” There was, however, 
no relationship between the (a) and (b) 
estimates of the predictive model. 


2Friedman’s X2, is related to Kendall’s coeffi- 
cient of concordance W; is designed to study 
variation by using ranked data instead of original 
quantitive values, and avoids the assumption of 
normality in the original data. Johnson, P. O. St 
tistical Methods in Research, New York: Prentice- 
Hall, 1949. Pp. 172-178. 
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The third variable was the validity of the 
predictions made. The subjects made two 
kinds of predictions (a) what topics would 
be discussed in the next interview and (b) 
the attitude of the client during each dis- 
cussion topic. For example it might be pre- 
dicted that the main discussion topic would 
be the client’s relationships to his family 
and that he would be quite defensive, 
jightly anxious and his statements would 
be moderately positive. A predetermined 
worksheet was used as a guide for the sub- 
jects in making these predictions. The 
validity of the predictions was established 
in the following way: (a) the judges 
listened to each interview and said what 
had happened in that interview, ie. the 
importance of the various discussion topics 
and the client’s feelings or attitudes. (The 
subjects had made predictions of the same 
things prior to hearing the interviews), 
(b) a composite rating of what had hap- 
pened in an interview was established in 
a discussion with the judges of their in- 
dependent ratings, (c) each subject's pre- 
dictions was compared with the composite 
rating and the ten subjects were ranked 
independently from “best” to “poorest” pre- 
dictor by the same three judges. 

The independent judgments in step (a) 
were not sufficiently close in agreement to 
reject the null hypothesis of no agreement, 
but at least two of the judges agreed on 
the importance of 81.3 per cent of the dis- 
cussion topics and on the rating of 93.7 per 
cent of the behavior variables rated. With 
this as a base the composite seemed to be 
an acceptable criterion. The judges agreed 
significantly on almost all of the rankings 
in step (c). 


Testing the Hypotheses 


Five hypotheses regarding the above 
variables were tested. These are presented 
below with only a brief statement of the 
results. The first three hypotheses were 
tested by Friedman’s X?,, the last two by 
Spearman’s Rho. The rejection level was set 
at the .05 probability of chance occurrence. 
The “diagnostic pattern” refers to the num- 
ber of “thoughts” classified into each of 
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Koester’s categories. Table 2 shows ten 
such “patterns.” 


Hypothesis I 


There will be no consistency in the 
“diagnostic pattern” as shown by Koester’s 
categories from one interview to the next. 
(Tentatively accepted. ) 


Diagnostic patterns. The consistency of 
the diagnostic patterns for each of the ten 
subjects was tested by Friedman’s X2,. 
When part A (reading the case notes) and 
part B (listening to the interview) were 
tested separately, the null hypothesis was 
accepted in fourteen of nineteen cases.? 
It was anticipated that the subjects would 
do more interpreting and synthesizing of 
data in early interviews and more forming 
of hypotheses and evaluating of constructs 
in later interviews. When the patterns were 
examined, however, no such consistent hier- 
archal trend appeared (except in an iso- 
lated case or two). Instead, it seemed as 
though most of the counselors “interpreted” 
while reading the case notes and “hypoth- 
esized” while listening to the interview. 
The variability in subject activity from ses- 
sion to session seemed to be more a func- 
tion of the material being examined and the 
method of examination than, as had been 
anticipated, the amount of information 
previously encountered. The subjects, rath- 
er, seemed to be engaging in a kind of inter- 
related activity throughout all sessions in- 
terpreting, synthesizing, hypothesizing, and 
evaluating as was appropriate to the data. 


Predictions. There was sufficient evi- 
dence to conclude that the predictions of 
the relative importance of discussion topics 
in the succeeding interview varied from 
interview to interview. Certain topics 
(Vocational, Self References, and Testing) 
were selected as being more important than 
others in almost every interview by almost 
every subject, but which of these was the 
most important topic changed from one 
interview to another except in the case of 


8One counselor made no statements in part A 
of sessions one and three making 19 instead of 
20 possible tests of the hypotheses. 
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one subject who always regarded Self Ref- 
erences as most important. A reading of 
his protocols, however, would convince the 
reader that rather than this serving as a 
reflection upon the subject’s diagnostic 
acuity it merely reflected the particular 
way in which he approached clients. 


Hypothesis II 

There will be no consistency in the 
“diagnostic pattern” as shown by Koester's 
categories for several subjects diagnosing 
the same case. (Rejected. ) 

Diagnostic pattern. Both parts of each of 
the three diagnostic sessions were tested 
separately by Friedman’s X?, for consist- 
ency of diagnostic pattern over the ten sub- 
jects. The null hypothesis was rejected in 
every case. Category IV, formation of hy- 
potheses, was the most frequently used 
category in every instance except part A of 
session two where category II (interpreta- 
tion of a datum) ranked first. 

When parts A (reading case notes) and 
B (listening to the interview) were com- 
bined and the tests repeated, the null hy- 
pothesis was rejected in all three cases. In 
sessions one and three category IV was the 
most frequent, and in session two category 
II again ranked first. 

This trend was detected in the testing 
of Hypothesis I and supports the conclusion 
that the differences in the subjects’ diagnos- 
tic activity revealed by this classification 
is more a function of the kind of material 
and method of analysis than the amount 
of information. 

Predictions. When the predictions of the 
discussion topic were examined for con- 
sistency over the ten subjects by Friedman’s 
X?,, the null hypothesis of no consistency 
was again rejected in all five predictions. 
The subjects seemed to concur in what 
topics they anticipated to be of greatest 
importance, and these predictions changed 
from interview to interview. In the first 
three predictions Vocational Choice, Test- 
ing, and Self References were predicted to 
be most important; in the last two predic- 
tions Self References, Family Activities, and 
Social Activities became more important. 
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Hypothesis III 

There is no difference in the “diversity 
and richness” of these (the subject's) pre. 
dictions as more information is presented. 
(Accepted. ) Two estimates of the diversity 
and richness of the predictive model were 
made from each prediction by each of the 
ten subjects. These two measures (one 
established by judges, the other by count. 
ing the number of predictions) seemed to 
be unrelated, but both revealed that each 
subject made predictions about the client 
in about the same way each time. There 
was no significant shift in the relative posi- 
tion of the ten subjects regarding the rich- 
ness and diversity of their predictive mode] 
from one interview to the next. This result 
supports the subjective impression gained 
in reading the protocols that the subjects 
differed in their approach to the client and 
that their understanding of the client is an 
individualized one regardless of the com- 
mon elements detected by Koester’s classi- 
fication or the predictions made. 

It was anticipated that the conceptual 
model for each subject would increase from 
prediction to prediction. To test the null 
hypothesis the five predictions were ranked 
and X*, computed for consistency among 
the ten subjects. The null hypothesis was 
accepted with both measures (one estab- 
lished by judges, the other from counting 
the number of predictions) and there was 
no indication of a consistent increase in 
diversity and richness from one prediction 
to another. 

There was, however, a sharp change in 
these estimates after the first prediction 
and before the last, the middle three being 
about the same. It is difficult to account 
for this. There was hardly any information 
given about the client before the first pre- 
diction and a full interview preceded the 
second. One would quite naturally expect 
a change here, but why should the estimate 
of the predictive model drop sharply at 
the fifth prediction? 


Hypothesis IV 
There are no differences in the validity of 
the predictions when they are ranked ac 
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cording to “diversity and richness.” (Tenta- 
tively rejected.) One of the more important 
hypotheses of this study was the expecta- 
tion that a clinician with a more richly 
developed concept of the client would be 
able to make more accurate predictions 
about the client. The two ranked variables 
(richness of predictive model and validity 
of prediction) were compared by Spear- 
man’s Rho. The null hypothesis was re- 
jected in two of five predictions, nearly 
rejected in another, but no relationship was 
found in the other two predictions. 

Such results bring the theoretical hypoth- 
esis into question; but it must be remem- 
bered that both of the operational variables 
are only rough indications of the constructs 
being related. The results would suggest 
that with more refined measures of the 
variables this relationship is a fruitful one 
for further investigation. 

One limitation to this kind of research 
needs to be recalled here. As yet, no one 
knows what happens when the thought 
processes are interrupted to make them 
observable. The method used here at- 
tempted to have the subjects make avail- 
able for analysis all of their thoughts. One 
has only to attempt to put his thoughts on 
paper (while writing a thesis) to realize 
how fleeting they sometimes are and how 
one is lost in the attempt to verbalize an- 
other. How much of the predictive accuracy 
and the richness of whatever concepts the 
subjects had was lost in the verbalizing 
process cannot be revealed by this tech- 
nique. Perhaps, again, Bakan’s analytic in- 
trospection can provide a useful supple- 
mentary approach. 


Hypothesis V 

The validity of the predictions made by 
subjects who make more “evaluations of 
hypotheses” is no greater than that of sub- 
jects who make fewer such evaluations. 
(Accepted.) There was no relationship 
found between the number of times a sub- 
ject evaluated his hypotheses and the ac- 
curacy of his predictions. Most probably 
this was due to the relatively small num- 
ber of times hypotheses were evaluated by 
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the subjects. A larger sample of responses 
might provide a better test of the hypoth- 
esis. 


Conclusions 


It should be emphasized here that several 
factors make generalization of the results 
to counselors in the actual counseling re- 
lationship teniative and dependent upon 
future replication: (a) listening to a re- 
corded case is not the same as participa- 
ting in a counseling relationship; (b) it is 
doubtful that all thoughts are verbalized 
with this technique; (c) the possibility of 
concept interruption by verbal report can- 
not be overlooked; (d) though the subjects 
were of widely divergent background they 
were selected from a single counseling 
bureau; (e) the case was hand-picked and 
not representative in the statistical sense; 
and (f) the predictions made here were 
rather restricted. 

The following conclusions seem war- 
ranted from the results, and generalization 
to other populations will depend on future 
research. 

1. The method of verbal report used in 
this study provided for the establishment 
of at least three variables: (a) a classifica- 
tion of the kinds of “thoughts” counselors: 
have while diagnosing; (b) a measure of 
the validity of the predictions they made; 
(c) a quantification of the richness and di- 
versity of the predictive model. 

2. The hypothesized interrelationships 
of the variables do not appear in this study. 
The better predictor is not the one who 
most frequently evaluates his hypotheses 
about a client, nor is it certain that he is 
the counselor with the most rich and di- 
verse “hypothetical other.” The most sur- 
prising negative finding was that there is no 
apparent increase in the “richness and di- 
versity” of the predictive model after the 
first interview with the client. The coun- 
selors were willing to predict as much 
about the client after the first interview as 
after three interviews. 

3. The concept of the diagnostic process 
being a hierarchal one—progressing from 
interpretation and synthesis to forming 
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hypotheses and evaluating them as more in- 
formation is presented was not supported. 
To the contrary, it seems as though the 
counselors used these processes in an inter- 
related way as they were needed to as- 
similate the data. 

4. Intercounselor consistency was found 
in: (a) the relative number of the coun- 
selors’ “thoughts” which are classified as 
interpretation, synthesizing, or hypothesis 
formation and (b) the kinds of discussion 
topics they predict as important in an inter- 
view. 

On the other hand intra-counselor con- 
sistency was found in the relative richness 
and diversity of the hypothetical other used 
in making predictions. 

The conclusion in (a) above needs to be 
tempered with the realization that at an- 
other “level” revealed in the counselor pro- 
tocols there is a wide variation in coun- 
selors. This variation is partially represented 
by the richness and diversity of a given 
counselor’s predictive model. 


Implications 


For Counseling 

Counselor trainers can feel more confi- 
dent in representing diagnosis as a cyclical 
process of interpreting information and 
synthesizing it with other data to form 
hypotheses which are later evaluated. 
‘Though all of these activities occur in diag- 
nosis, they are not likely to occur with 
regularity or in sequence. This is reminis- 
cent of Wrenn’s (15, p. 132) principle of 
diagnosis that, “Inductive and deductive 
methods of reasoning are used reciprocal- 
ly in diagnosis.” 

If the hypothetical model of a client is 
formed as early in the counseling relation- 
ship as is suggested in this study counselors 
must be constantly on guard lest they con- 
tinue with a false perception of the client. 
It is not likely they will “add” to this model 
so they must be alert to “change” when the 
data warrant it. 

The individual differences in counselor’s 
predictive models raise an interesting prob- 
lem in professional education. How does 
one learn to include more concepts and to 
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form a more complete model of the client? 

If counselors tend to agree on how they 
perceive the client and his problems, then 
it is at least logical to expect some agree- 
ment in methodology in working with a 
given client. There seems to be some sup- 
port here for the schools of counseling that 
have advocated a more cognitive approach 
to the counseling relationship. Of course, 
no direct assay of the accuracy of these 
predictions was made, and the distinction 
between counselor agreement of student 
problems and the existence of the problems 
must be emphasized. 

This latter point raises one further im- 
plication. If the richness and diversity of 
a predictive model only partially account 
for the accuracy of the predictions made 
from it, what other factors are important? 
A logical answer might be the model’ 
contents; a few accurate concepts about a 
given client and a wealth of generalities 
about people in general would be more 
meaningful than many well integrated but 
less accurate inferences about the same 
person. 


For Research 

The method used in this study provided 
a wealth of data which were only partially 
explored. Like most research, as many ques- 
tions were raised as answered. Some of the 
more interesting appear to be the following. 


1. Can a method of analysis show the 
way in which seemingly unrelated data 
are synthesized to form meaningful hypoth- 
eses or must we be left with the dictum 
that synthesis does occur with only illustra- 
tions of the process? 

2. How soon in counseling does a coun- 
selor form a complete picture of the client? 
How long does the picture persist? What 
kinds of evidence will alter the picture? 
What is the effect of different perceptions 
of the client in the counseling relationship? 

3. How can counselors in training be 
taught to include more information into 
their hypothetical model of the client? Can 
it be done didactically; only through exper- 
ience; or is it a function of one’s self-aware 
ness as the analysts claim? 
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As a Clinician Thinks 


4. How much similarity is there in the 
content of the hypothetical models from 
time to time of a given counselor or of a 
group of counselors? This might be shown 
by doing a sequential content analysis of 
the protocols of the present study rather 
than a classification of the types of re- 
sponses as was done. 

5. All of the above has been written 
under the assumption that a hypothetical 
model exists. Perhaps one of the major 
tasks of the person interested in counseling 
theory is to test hypotheses deduced from 
that assumption which could not also be de- 
duced from one of the other theories of 
clinical prediction. 

If the old adage, “As a person thinks so 
is he” may be paraphrased to read “as a 
clinician thinks so he performs,” a study of 
his cognitive processes becomes important. 
Indeed Meehl and McArthur (9) agreed 
that this “. . . may well be the most impor- 
tant problem facing the science of man to- 
day.” The present study presents the re- 
sults of one possible approach; each of the 
methodologies discussed has peculiar ad- 
vantages and might be used to study dif- 
ferent aspects of the problem. 

Received December 3, 1957. 
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Comment 


How do working clinicians reach their 
conclusions? The answer seems to be: 
helter-skelter. Any relation to an existing 
computer is purely coincidental! 

It is hard to escape, both in Parker’s 
study and in Koester’s earlier thesis, the 
politely phrased inference that applied 
psychologists leap to conclusions too early 
and stick to their guns too long. One won- 
ders about one’s own bad habits! Yet there 
is possibly an escape clause in this study: 
the kind of thinking done in early sittings 
appeared to be a function of the material 
Presented in those sittings. “It seemed as 
though most of the counselors ‘interpreted’ 
while reading the case notes and ‘hypoth- 


esized’ while listening to the interview.” 
The question is, would the fix have been 
so fast if you had let the psychologist have 
the item-like data of the case folder only 
after, by some miracle of bodily recall, he 
had listened to the boy talk? The painful 
conclusion Parker’s data suggests is that the 
psychologist would still mix interpreting 
and hypothesizing and synthesizing all in 
a hodge-podge. (Or were the cycles hier- 
archical but too rapid to be caught by a 
method that made from 4 to 37 observations 
an hour?) At any rate, if thinking style is a 
function of material, then initial material 
could be chosen to encourage reserving 
judgment. 
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I make this point not because it can be 
applied to working situations but because 
it may answer Parker’s well-taken question: 
How do you train clinicians? The answer 
seems to me to be: you keep them away 
from item-like data as long as possible and 
meanwhile inoculate them against it. You 
start the beginner on some of Calvin Hall’s 
simplest and most thematically unitary 
dream series, then go to Blos’ fascinating 
schoolboy English papers, then to Tom- 
kins’ simplified TAT situations, then to full- 
blown TAT or dreams, then to autobio- 
graphies, then to free association hours, 
then to interview hours, all the while letting 
the students learn: by trial and error, sem- 
inar style, what kinds of thinking do and 
do not turn out to be valid. In time, they 
get the thematic habit. When you've suc- 
ceeded in teaching them, they begin on 
their own to see subleties like thematic 
analogies between protocol content and 
expressive behavior. They prefer to spell 
out the individual variant of a castration 
complex without using that suitcase word. 
They demand of each other critically, “Yes, 
but did the subject say that?” At that time 
you feel they have grown three ears and 
you may dare to let them return to listening 
to numbers, demographic data, and other 
sounds ordinarily heard with only two. 

So Parker’s clinician subjects, with the 
ballast of “the record” at once loaded onto 
them, may never have gotten off the 
ground. We don’t know because courtesy 
forbade his telling us just how rich or poor 
their clinical constructs may have been. 
Table 1 suggests that the level of complexity 
was not always high. In thirteen instances, 
behavior labelled by concensus to be “a 
hypothesis based on synthesis of data” was 
judged by some judge to be no more than 
“comparison and evaluation of data” or 
even merely “an interpretation of a datum!” 
How complex can a construct be and still 
be so misjudged? 

Similarly, the range in validity of predic- 
tion is courteously unreported.1 One won- 


1Although the author is a courteous person he 
is also a thorough one. Many of the missing data 
are reported in the dissertation but were squeezed 
out by a not-too-courteous editor. Ed. 
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ders if, given adequate range in each, the 
correlation between richness and validity 
might not have been higher. (The hypoth. 
esis is not one I would hold, however. It 
runs counter to daily experience with the 
elaborate follies of doctrinaire Freudians.) 

No increment in validity was correlated 
to more frequent evaluating of one’s own 
hypotheses. We are not told whether self. 
checking was ever “frequent” but Koester’s 
startling figures suggest that these psycholo- 
gists changed their minds less than twice 
per case. Table 2 could be read to hint at 
a similar picture. If the frequency variable 
and the validity variable had larger ranges, 
would their correlation have been greater? 

The best part of the article is the im- 
plications section. Some authors are timid 
about going beyond “facts” and discussing 
the implications of the study they have con- 
ducted. I am glad this author has courage 
even if not all of the implications support 
what were apparently his earlier assump- 
tions. I almost wonder if he should not 
have written the paper backward since the 
reader has no idea that there are such nice 
things on the way while he reads the more 
structured and traditional early portions 
of the paper! 

I wish, however, that the author might 
have gone one step further and have faced 
us with the issue that his data do not 
tackle. What he is discussing is what par- 
ticular clinicians actually did with their 
case material but what all of us as clinicians 
should be discussing is what we ought to be 
doing with our case materials. This capable 
worker must have been deeply impressed 
with the small number of revisions of the 
formulations of the case just as was found 
in the other Minnesota study by Koester. 
What is the next step in what we clinicians 
should do to break the lock step? Parker 
must have ideas and I wish he had shared 
them with us. We can at least heed his well 
documented warning that we also need 
“be constantly on guard lest we continue 
with a false perception of the client.” 


Charles McArthur 
Harvard University 
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Hostility and Able High School Underachievers 


Merville C. Shaw 
Chico State College 


and James Grubb 


Hillcrest Elementary School, Concord, California 


In a recent study of underachievement 
among bright college students by Shaw 
and Brown (10) several interesting con- 
clusions were reached. One of these con- 
clusions was to the effect that a person- 
ality trait called “hostility” was character- 
istic of bright underachieving students, 
in comparison with bright achieving stu- 
dents. This conclusion was based on the 
fact that the underachievers made signifi- 
cantly higher scores on the Social Scale 
of the Bell Preference Inventory (2) than 
did the achievers. On the basis of this re- 
sult it was further hypothesized that un- 
derachievement is not a surface phenom- 
enon easily modifiable, but rather is re- 
lated to the basic personality structure 
of the individual. 

Findings similar to those of Shaw and 
Brown have been reported by Gough (7). 
As a result of extensive studies with the 
California Psychological Inventory he in- 
dicated that a trait which he called aso- 
cialization was characteristic of gifted un- 
derachievers. On the California Psycholog- 
ical Inventory his gifted underachievers 
scored high on the Delinquency scale and 
low on the Social Responsibility, Academic 
Motivation (high school) and Academic 
Motivation (college) scales. 

Kirk (9) has suggested that under- 
achievement satisfies an unconscious hos- 
tility motive which is usually directed to- 
ward the family member who demands 
success of the underachiever. In effect, 
Kirk suggests that the underachiever is un- 
able to express his hostility directly and 
uses, instead, an indirect route which lacks 
the masculine character. 


Method 


The present study was undertaken in 
an effort to determine whether the trait 
of hostility would characterize the bright 
underachiever on the high school level, 
and also to determine whether hostility 
scales other than the Social Scale of the 
Bell Preference Inventory would give re- 
sults comparable to the Bell. 

Subjects for the study were obtained 
from the members of a high school sopho- 
more class. All of the students in this 
class had been administered the Test of 
Primary Mental Abilities two months prior 
to the start of the study. A student was 
designated as bright if his score placed 
him at the 75th percentile or above in - 
comparison with the total class of 412 
students. The grading system was based 
on a three-point system, 3.00 equivalent 
to an A, 2.00 equivalent to a B, and 1.00 
equivalent to a C. All bright students were 
classified as achievers who had obtained 
a grade point average of 2.00 or better 
while all bright students who obtained a 
grade point average which fell below that 
of the class as a whole (1.40) were classi- 
fied as underachievers. The final group 
of bright achievers consisted of 25 females 
and 17 males. The final group of bright 
underachievers was composed of 22 fe- 
males and 16 males. 

Each of the subjects was administered 
four personality scales, three of which are 
generally considered to be measures of 
hostility, and a fourth which has often 
been referred to as a measure of hostility. 
These scales were: (a) the Social Scale 
from the Bell Preference Inventory, (b) 
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the Cook Hostility Scale from the MMPI 
(4); (c) the F and P Scales from the 
Guilford-Zimmerman Temperament Sur- 
vey, combined (8), and (d) the F Scale 
(1). Following administration and scor- 
ing of the scales the variance ratio tech- 
nique (f test) and the t test were applied 
to obtain information regarding the sig- 
nificance of differences between male 
achievers and underachievers and also be- 
tween female achievers and underachiev- 
ers on each of the tests, including the 
Test of Primary Mental Abilities. This 
latter step was taken to ensure that groups 
of a homogenous level of ability were be- 
ing compared. The same statistical tests 
were also applied to the data on grade 
point average. The formulas for variance 
ratio and for the ¢ test used are those 
provided by Edwards (5). 

In order to obtain an idea of the ex- 
tent to which each of the four inventories 
were measuring the same variable, inter- 
correlations were computed for each of 
four criterion scales used in the study us- 
ing Pearson r. Data for males and females 
were computed separately. 


Results 


Analysis of the PMA scores indicated 
that there was no significant difference 
between male achievers and underachiev- 
ers on this measure. A difference signifi- 
cant at the .01 level was found to exist 
between female achievers and _ under- 
achievers, however, indicating a signifi- 
cant difference between these groups on 
this measure of ability, In addition to the 
significant difference in means, the f test 
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indicated that there was a significant dif. 
ference in the variance of scores of the 
two female groups. These results indicate 
that the male groups are highly similar with 
respect to mean level of ability and homo. 
geneity of variance, but that the female 
groups are not similar, either with respect 
to level of ability or homogeneity of vari- 
ance. For this reason further results ob- 
tained from the female groups must be 
regarded as tenuous. 

An analysis of the difference in mean 
grade point averages of achievers and un- 
derachievers indicated that both the male 
and female underachievers’ groups dif- 
fered significantly from each other with 
regard to this factor. The f tests were not 
significant for either group. This test was 
conducted to insure that the achiever and 
underachiever groups were really differ- 
ent with respect to this variable. 

Data obtained from analysis of the three 
hostility scales provided some interesting 
results. For the male groups differences 
between achievers and _ underachievers 
which were significant at the .05 level were 
obtained on the Social Scale of the Bell 
Preference Inventory and the Hostility 
Scale of the Guilford-Zimmerman Temper- 
ament Survey. A difference significant at 
the .01 level was obtained on the Cook 
Hostility Scale of the MMPI. No signifi- 
cant difference was found on the Authori- 
tarian Questionnaire. In no case did the 
f test indicate a significant difference in 
the variance of scores of each group. The 
results are summarized in Table 1. 

Comparison of the female achievers and 
underachievers indicated no significant dif- 


Table 1 


Significance of Differences Between Male Achievers and Underachievers 
on the Four Scales Used in the Study 








Under- Variance Variance 
Achiever _ achiever Ratio Ratio 
Scale Mean Mean (f) (P) t P 
Bell Pref. Inventory Social Scale 8.520 13.000 1.338 ns. 2.651 05 
G-Z Temp. Survey Hostility Scale 19.411 28.235 1.629 n.s. 2.230: at 
Cook Hostility Scale 16.000 25.000 1.103 nS. 3.763 Ol 
F-Scale 82.640 91.060 1271 ns. 1.180 ns. 
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ferences between these two groups on any 
of the scales used, although the variance 
of scores within each group as indicated 
by the f test was essentially similar. These 
results are summarized in Table 2. 

The correlation data indicate a high de- 
gree of relationship between the Bell, 
Cook, and combined Guilford-Zimmerman 
Scales. The F scale does not correlate as 
highly with any of the other three scales 
as they intercorrelate with each other. The 
intercorrelations among the Bell, Cook, and 
Guilford-Zimmerman Scales are all signifi- 
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cant far beyond the .01 level for both males 
and females (6, p. 209). For the female 
group the correlation of the F scale with 
the other three scales was not significant 
at the .05 level in any case, although r ap- 
proached significance in the case of the 
Bell. For the female group r between the 
F scale and the Cook, as well as between 
the F scale and the Guilford-Zimmerman 
was significant at the .05 level. Correlation 
between the F scale and the Bell was not 
significant. These results are summarized 
in Tables 8 and 4. 


Table 2 


Significance of Differences Between Female Achievers and Underachievers 
on the Four Scales Used in the Study 






































Under- Variance P of 
Achiever achiever Ratio Variance 
Scale Mean Mean (f) Ratio t P 
Bell Pref. Inventory Social Scale 8.160 9.136 1235 ns. 751 n.s 
G-Z Temp. Survey Hostility Scale 20.480 21.363 1.175 n.s. 333 n.s, 
Cook Hostility Scale 17.320 20.636 1.109 nS. 1.523 n.s 
F-Scale 97.240 96.540 1.183 n.s. 072 n.s 
Table 3 
Intercorrelations Between Scores of the Four Experimental Scales: Females 
Bell Preference Cook Hostility G-Z Hostility 

Inventory _ Scale Scale F-Scale 

r I r F T P r P 
Bell Preference 
Inventory, Social Scale x x 
Cook Hostility .767 .O1 x x 
Scale 
G-Z Hostility .728 O01 .787 O01 x x 
Scale 
F-Scale .286 n.s .167 n.s 155 n.s x x 

Table 4 
Tntercorrelations Between Scores of the Four Experimental Scales: Males 
Bell Preference | Cook Hostility G-Z Hostility 

Inventory Scale Scale F-Scale 

r Fr r P r P T F 
Bell Preference 
Inventory, Social Scale x x .800 01 791 01 191 ns. 
Cook Hostility x x .850 01 399 05 
Scale 
G-Z Hostility x x 854 05 
Scale 
F-Scale x x 
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Discussion 


These results confirm the findings of a 
previous study (10) to the effect that 
hostility is a more pronounced character- 
istic of bright male underachievers than 
of bright male achievers, Although it 
would not be safe to draw definite con- 
clusions about the female groups because 
of a significant difference in their ability 
test scores, there is evidence to suggest 
that male and female underachievers do 
not respond in similar ways to hostility 
items. The question as to whether this is 
a real difference between male and female 
achievers with regard to hostility, or 
whether it is -an apparent difference 
brought about by the fact that females do 
not express hostility in the same manner 
as do males, cannot be determined on the 
basis of the present data. 

No answers are forthcoming with re- 
gard to the source of hostility in these 
male underachievers, but the data are 
suggestive of possible answers. A perusal 
of the items on the scales used will readily 
indicate that they are not even distantly 
related to school. This would indicate that 
underachievement among bright students 
is not a problem which has its genesis 
within the educational framework, but 
rather one which the underachiever brings 
with him, at least in embryo form, when 
he enters high school. The level at which 
underachievement begins to show itself is 
as yet undetermined. Current evidence 
quite clearly indicates that it is prior to 
college and high school and there is some 
evidence to indicate that it is present by 
the middle elementary grades (3). 

Specific techniques which would be 
helpful in assisting the bright underachiev- 
er are not suggested by the present data. 
It seems reasonable to infer, however, that 
a basically hostile person would not react 
favorably to demands for better perform- 
ance or to higher standards of work, as 
has been suggested in some quarters. Some 
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form of remedial help, other than demands 
of any sort, possibly in the form of inten. 


sive counseling, seems indicated. Counsel. 


ors who have had experience with this 
kind of client are generally agreed that 
real progress is extremely difficult. Grou 
therapy situations also offer unexplored 
possibilities for such problems. 


In summary, this study indicated that 


bright male underachievers scored signifi. 
cantly higher on three hostility scales than 
did a correspondingly bright group of male 
achievers. Implications of these results are 
to the effect that scholastic underachieve. 
ment is not a phenomenon caused specifi- 
cally by the school situation and that de. 
mands for more and/or better work from 
such students are likely to have detrimental 
rather than desirable results. 


Received March 20, 1958. 
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The Role of Empathy and Aesthetic Sensitivity 


in Counseling 
Walter M. Lifton 


University of Illinois 


This paper describes a pilot study de- 
signed to explore the relationships be- 
tween empathy and sensitivity. Since both 
of these factors represent qualities that are 
difficult to measure, this study attempts to 
develop definitions of both empathy and 
aesthetic sensitivity as they bear a rela- 
tionship to the role of a counselor or teach- 
er. This study is not seen as definitive. In 
many ways it raises more questions than 
it answers. It is hoped, however, that the 
instrument developed and some of the sig- 
nificant relationships uncovered may help 
others interested in exploring this area. 

A survey of the literature in the field 
of counseling strongly indicates an aware- 
ness of the crucial role empathy plays in 
counseling effectiveness. This concern over 
the role of empathy has had special mean- 
ing to people engaged in the professional 
training of counselors. Interest has been 
specifically focused on trying to select the 
more sensitive candidates for training. 
Equal interest in the past has been di- 
rected toward finding ways of predicting 
or measuring changes in empathic ability. 


Definition of Empathy 


Although previous studies indicate the 
possibility of selecting trainees who will 
meet academic standards, results to date 
on the selection of good clinicians have 
been sparse. One possible reason for the 
lack of more definitive results has been 
the use of questionable techniques for the 
measurement of empathy. Typically, em- 
pathy has been described as putting one- 
self in the other person’s shoes. Norman 
and Ainsworth (8, p. 55) in attempting 
to separate out empathy from projection, 
arrived at this definition of empathy, “An 


individual empathizes when he says others 
possess a trait in question and others actu- 
ally do have it when speaking of them- 
selves.” 

Operationally, many studies have at- 
tempted to measure empathy by having 
a person fill out an instrument. They, 
then, have their subjects attempt to fill 
out the instrument the way they believe 
the person to be predicted has filled out 
his form. Gage (4), Cronbach (5), and 
Hastorf and Bender (6) have described 
in detail the fallacies of assumed similarity 
and operational techniques that have been 
developed to factor out such elements as 
projection. At best the data resulting from 
these techniques can only reflect diagnos- 
tic accuracy rather than therapeutic skill. 

Empathy, as applied to the counseling 
situation, and as discussed in this study, 
is seen as somewhat more complex. It 
is an interrelationship between two people 
and is dependent upon mutual agreement 
on the experience being shared. Accord- 
ingly then, empathy may be said to exist 
when a counselor recognizes the feeling a 
client presents as being the client’s and 
not his own, and is able to communicate 
back to the client the same feeling so the 
client can recognize its similarity to the 
one he expressed. 

If the above definition of empathy is 
accepted, and if the assumption that the 
more accurately the counselor can sense 
the client’s idiosyncratic meaning the more 
empathic he can become is also accepted, 
it then follows that to the degree that 
aesthetic sensitivity reflects a person’s ca- 
pacity to sense nuances and shadings, it 
would be significantly related to empathic 
ability. 
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Definition of Aesthetic Sensitivity 


Definitions of the meaning of the term 
“aesthetic sensitivity” have paralleled 
changing concepts in psychology about 
the nature of man. Man is seen as not 
only responding to stimuli but also as 
interpreting their meaning. This _transi- 
tion in meaning can be illustrated by a 
brief survey of the defined role of aesthet- 
ic sensitivity in music. 

Earlier writers felt the aesthetic person 
responded to the form of the music, rather 
than to the imagery it produced. Lundin 
(7), a more recent writer in the area, de- 
scribes clearly how these earlier views 
fitted the psychological philosophies of 
that era with their emphasis on the stimu- 
lus rather than the perceiver. Seeing 
aesthetic sensitivity as an acquired reac- 
tion, Lundin feels aesthetic skills are sub- 
ject to all the principles of learning. 

Present-day theories which interpret a 
person’s response from a phenomenological 
point of view imply that it is impossible 
to separate a person’s present perceptions 
from his past experiences and _ training. 
Seashore (10), expressed the belief that 
aesthetic experience comes from the mean- 
ing an object conveys to the listener. That 
meaning can take the form of feelings, 
ideas, desires, needs or emotions. The 
aesthetic quality of an object, therefore, 
becomes a function primarily of the sub- 
ject’s perception of and reactions to it. 

For this study then, an aesthetic re- 
sponse is defined as one which reflects 
the properties of the stimulus as it causes 
feelings, ideas, desires, etc., to be experi- 
enced by the perceiver. The more aesthet- 
ic response is seen as one which produces 
a greater range and intensity of ideas and 
emotions in the perceiver. 

The next question that arises relates to 
the aesthetic sensitivity to be found in 
counselors, psychologists, and _ teachers. 
Based upon descriptive studies of these 
professional groups there is evidence that 
there is a tendency for people in the coun- 
seling area to get high MF scores on the 
Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inven- 
tory. These scores have been interpreted 
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as reflecting interests in the fine arts and 
social relationships rather than as evidence 
of sexual maladjustment. Similarly, the 
manual for the Kuder Interest Inventory 
(3), citing the study by Baas (1), sug. 
gests that counseling psychologists as a 
group have their highest interests in artistic 
and literary activities. There seems to be 
a basis, therefore, for believing that coun. 
selors typically like activities or interests 
involving aesthetic appreciation. 

One of the most relevant studies sug. 
gesting the relationship between person. 
ality factors and reactions to musical stim. 
uli can be found in the work of Cattell 
and Anderson (2). This study, based up. 
on a factorial analysis of different types 
of musical preference, has isolated one 
factor which appears to be associated with 
emotional sensitivity. The nature of this 
factor, however, includes qualities beyond 
those defined here as involved in empathy, 


Although the ultimate focus of the pres- 
ent research was directed toward under. 
standing counselors, the work of Ohlsen 
and Schultz (9) suggested that the char. 
acteristics deemed desirable in the best 
teachers do not differ materially from those 
sought in counselors. Based upon this in- 
plied similarity, and for practical reasons, 
it was decided to use student teachers in 
music education as subjects. The twenty 
subjects included 11 women and 9 men. 


Assumptions 


Based on the preceding discussion and 
for the purpose of this study it was as- 
sumed that: 

1, Empathy is a two-person phenome 
non, requiring communication between the 
people involved. 

2. Aesthetic sensitivity reflects an ability 
to perceive shadings, nuances, associations, 
and emotions caused by a stimulus. 

3. Aesthetic interests are typical of coun- 
selors. 

4, Sensitivity to the feelings of others 
is professionally valuable. 

5. Aesthetic and empathic skills are ac 
quired reactions and hence are subject to 
the principles of learning. 
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6. Written responses to musical stimuli 
can reveal a person’s aesthetic and emo- 
tional sensitivity. 


Hypotheses 


The study was planned to test the fol- 
lowing hypotheses. . 

1. There is a significant positive rela- 
tionship between a person’s measured em- 
pathic ability and his measured aesthetic 
sensitivity. 

2. There is a significant positive rela- 
tionship between raters’ rankings of the 
subjects’ empathic ability and their desir- 
ability as teachers. 

3. There is a significant positive rela- 
tionship between raters’ pre- and post-rank- 
ings of peers in the areas of teaching com- 
petence, empathic ability, and technical 
proficiency (ability to play a musical in- 
strument). It was expected that in the 
raters’ eyes the subjects would change, but 
that their relative standings in their group 
would remain constant. In other words, 
there is reliability of the raters’ judgments 
over time. 

4. There is a significant positive rela- 
tionship between a person’s measured de- 
sirability as a teacher and his measured 
technical skill as a musician. 

5. There is a significant positive rela- 
tionship between technical skill as a musi- 
cian and empathic sensitivity. 

6. There is a significant negative rela- 
tionship between discrepancy scores on 
empathy obtained by taking the self-rank- 
ing and subtracting the median group rank- 
ing, and measures of aesthetic sensitivity. 
Since empathy is dependent upon self-ac- 
ceptance this relationship is relevant. 


Instruments 


One of the major problems of this study 
was to develop valid and reliable meas- 
ures of both empathy and aesthetic sensi- 
tivity. In an earlier section empathy was 
described as a relationship between two 
people. It seemed most reasonable then to 
attempt to obtain a measure of empathy 
based upon the feelings of classmates 
about each other. The most expedient 
method was to obtain either ratings or 


rankings of classmates on the dimensions 
to be explored. The use of ratings was 
rejected because of our inability to train 
subjects in the use of the instrument re- 
liably. It was also felt that ratings might 
result in a clustering of scores since the 
general tendency toward avoiding nega- 
tive evaluations would limit the real dif- 
ferences between subjects. By use of rank- 
ing, a forced difference between subjects 
could be obtained. 


Questions Used in Rankings 


1. One instrument developed was a ser- 
ies of three sheets. Each sheet contained a 
question which provided a basis for rank- 
ing the group. Each subject filled out 
sheet one before sheet two was given to 
him. The same procedure was followed 
for sheet three. In other words, no sub- 
ject was able to rank his classmates the 
same way through set or halo, because the 
rankings of nineteen other classmates in- 
tervened. Each subject was asked to in- 
clude himself in the ranking so that it was 
possible to see how closely each subject's 
self concept coincided with the rankings 
he attained from the group. Since accept- 
ance of self was postulated as one basis 
for empathy the possibility of obtaining 
these discrepancy scores was of value. 

All of the subjects ranked their class- 
mates on the following questions both at 
the beginning and at the end of the semes- 
ter. (Pre- and posttesting.) Question one 
was: 

Let’s suppose that you are a coordinator of 
music education-in a large city system. You have 
been given the responsibility of looking over a 
large number of applications which include those 
of all the members of this group. How would you 
rank them in order of preference to fill the 
vacancy as teacher of music on your staff? 

It was assumed that ranks obtained from 
this question would reflect general com- 
petence and desirability as a teacher. 


Question two was: 

Beginning teachers frequently feel anxious and 
upset about their job, their ability, and their per- 
sonal problems. In selecting someone to help 
people look at their feelings and worries, it is im- 
portant that the person be someone whom you feel 
is sensitive to the feelings others may have about 
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the problems that face them. If your list of ap- 
plicants included the members of the class, rank 
them in the order in which you would hire them. 


The ranks obtained from this question 
were assumed to reflect a person’s em- 
pathic qualities in terms of how well the 
rater felt accepted and understood by the 
subjects. It is interesting to note that dur- 
ing pretesting one subject questioned 
whether the experimenters were asking 
about a counselor or a teacher. This ques- 
tion was particularly relevant because sub- 
sequent results revealed that on pretesting 
the. people selected as teachers were not 
generally seen as also empathic. This rela- 
tionship shifted on posttesting. 


Question three was: 


In presenting a music appreciation lesson to 
a general music class, you wish to have a demon- 
stration of the ways in which music can convey 
feeling. If you were selecting from the members 
of this class persons who might be able to demon- 
strate this, in what order would you invite them 
in to perform? 


When this question was first developed 
it was assumed that it would provide a 
measure of a person’s aesthetic compe- 
tence. Based upon students’ comments and 
later results it is believed this question 
more nearly reflected a student’s skill as 
a musician (technical musical compe- 
tence). To insure that subjects had a basis 
for making judgments in this area, experi- 
ences were provided the subjects without 
their knowledge of its relationship to this 
study. In a course, other than the one 
where the research took place, students 
were given an assignment to perform on 
their instrument as if they were demon- 
strating to a class the musical potentials 
of their instrument. All subjects then had 
an equal opportunity to observe their class- 
mates in this area. To translate this into 
counseling, it is as if people were asked 
to demonstrate their ability to use and 
identify counseling techniques, but demon- 
strating no relationship of their knowledge 
of the appropriateness of the technique at 
any one point in the counseling process. 

2. To obtain measures of aesthetic sen- 
sitivity an instrument called the Music Re- 
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action Test was developed. Based upon 
prior research in this area, and with the 


assistance of two professional music edu. | 


cators, four pieces of music were selected 
which met the following criteria: (a) The 
music was not to be familiar to the sub. 
jects, (b) The keys in which the music 
was played were not to favor either major 
or minor keys, (c) Each selection was to 
reflect different emotional intensities, (d) 
Any music involving words was restricted 
to unfamiliar tongues and scenes, and (e) 
All subjects were to have equal opportun. 
ity to hear the selections before record- 
ing their reactions. It was anticipated that 
the subjects would respond to this am- 
biguous situation in a fashion comparable 
to that found in other projective tech. 
niques. Some would describe their re. 
actions in terms of form, content, and tech- 
nique. Others would dwell on the aesthet- 
ic and sensual reactions they experienced, 
The scoring key was developed to quantify 
the degree subjects responded to either 
affect or content. 

It is commonly accepted that people do 
not comfortably relate to individuals who 
display uncontrolled emotionality. Similar. 
ly, people do not feel understood by others 
who avoid emotion and stick purely to the 
content involved. Maximum communica- 
tion (and empathy) seems to occur with 
people who can accept emotion but ex 
press it in a controlled fashion. By the 
very nature of the instructions to the sub- 
jects listening to the selections, the experi- 
menters were in reality seeking an assess- 
ment of the emotions the subject was feel- 
ing, accepting, and was willing to let oth- 
ers see, too. This screening process com- 
municated the manner in which the sub- 
jects handled and related affective experi- 
ences, 

Specifically each subject was given a 
sheet which contained the following words 
at the top. “You will hear different musical 
selections. After each piece, please write 
on this sheet a statement of what the music 
means to you. There are no right or wrong 
answers. Just explain your reaction to what 
you have just heard.” 
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During the initial administration the 
subjects’ comments indicated their aware- 
ness of the projective quality of the test. 
One comment of interest was, “Should we 
write what the music expresses or the 
feeling it brings up in us.” It was sug- 
gested to record their reactions. This is al- 
most as if a counselor was asking whether 
to respond to the content or the feelings 
resented by a client. 

After the four selections were completed, 
the subjects were given the following in- 
structions. “This time listen especially for 
the feelings and emotions involved.” They 
then heard a replay of piece #1 by Pro- 
kofieff, the selection believed to hold the 
highest affective loading. This represented 
a method of determining if a changed set, 
caused by differing instructions, would 
modify the responses obtained. Each sub- 
ject, therefore, provided five responses of 
which two were to the same selection. Sub- 
sequent treatment of the data revealed that 
the larger the number of statements scored 
the more accurate the predictions. The dif- 
ferent instructions appeared to have little 
effect. Based upon these data it was pos- 
sible to develop a scoring key which was 
tested for inter-judge reliability and against 
a criterion of clinical judgment. 

The rank order correlation computed 
to estimate the reliability of the scoring 
method gave a Rho of .94. In order to de- 
termine if the method offered a valid 
means of predicting empathy, the ranked 
scores were correlated with the student’s 
position (as assigned by the group) on 
question two (dealing with empathy). The 
Rho was .63 which is significant at the 
005 level. This is a higher correlation than 
was found when only the subjective rat- 
ings were employed. 

In order to determine the relationship 
between the clinical judgments of the test 
developers, as compared with the MRT 
score, a Rho was determined for the cor- 
relation between the ranks assigned in the 
clinical judgments and the ranks based on 
MRT scores. The hypothesis was that the 
two orderings should be positively signifi- 
cantly related since the MRT scores are 
assumed to be an objectification of clini- 
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cal judgment. As was expected, the MRT 

scores correlated highly with the subjective 

clinical rankings (Rho = .77, significant 
os <O08). 


Validity of the Criterion 


Probably the most crucial aspect of this 
study comes from attempts to determine 
the validity of the criterion, and to dis- 
cover ways of treating the data so that 
they reflected empathy as a relationship 
between two people rather than as the 
property of the predictor. Inspection of 
the raw data in this study clearly illus- 
trated that the subjects were not equally 
treated by their peers. A few subjects 
showed consistent trends in being seen by 
their peers as either highly empathic or 
lacking this characteristic. Many showed 
bimodal distributions. There were a few 
subjects where the raters appeared unable 
to establish any agreement as to the sub- 
jects’ empathic characteristics. Typically, 
this spread of rankings would cause con- 
cern over either the ability of the raters 
to discriminate or the reliability between 
the raters rating the same area. 

In evaluating these data, however, based 
upon the definition of empathy previously 
established, the following questions arose. 
Is it not possible that we tend to accept 
(and hence empathize with) some people 
and reject others because they more or less 
accurately help us feel accepted? Can we 
not feel accepted by a person in some 
areas but not in others? Is it not logical 
then that some subjects will in any area, 
have people they can empathize with 
based on their feelings about these areas 
in themselves? If, from a clinical basis, 
we give positive answers to the above 
questions then the validity of our criteri- 
on (since it is phenomenologically based) 
cannot depend solely on consensus be- 
tween judges. 

To get some possible picture of what 
these ideas might mean the data were 
treated in two ways. To establish a cri- 
terion it was decided to utilize the median 
score obtained from all of the rankings of 
a subject, including the subject’s ranking 
of himself. The median was selected be- 
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cause it was felt that it, of all the meas- 
ures of central tendency, would be least 
distorted by the distribution of scores. 

To obtain a clearer picture of each sub- 
ject’s behavior as a judge, correlations were 
run of his rankings of the class on all 
the questions, both in pre- and posttesting. 
Correlations were also run between each 
of the questions. By this procedure it was 
possible to gain a measure of the ranker’s 
implicit theory of how the questions went 
together. In perceptual terms, there was 
obtained a measure of the consistency with 
which each rater in the group perceived 
the group both from one situation (type 
of question) to another, and in terms of 
time, the consistency of each rater from 
the beginning of the study to the end. The 
correlation measure used was Rho, since 
the data were taken as ranks. 


Alternative Bases Considered for 
Developing a Criterion 


Several attempts were made to refine 
the criterion of empathic ability since the 
use of the median rank on question two 
(measuring empathy) seemed inadequate. 
It seemed worth determining what would 
occur if a more “expert” group of raters 
were employed. 

Consequently, a group of five “expert” 
raters was selected from the group of twen- 
ty subjects by taking those five individuals 
who were themselves ranked highest for 
empathic ability. The rationale for this 
procedure was that those who were rated 
most highly for empathic ability would be 
more likely to be able to distinguish this 
characteristic in others, than would an un- 
selected group of raters. The median of 
the ranks assigned by these five “expert” 
raters for each of the twenty students was 
then considered to be the subject’s em- 
pathy rank. The MRT ranks were corre- 
lated (Rho) with this new criterion. The 
resulting correlation was lower than that 
obtained when the entire class was in- 
volved. 

Another effort was made to purify the 
measure of empathy by attempting to use 
as subjects only those students who were 
rated with reasonable reliability by the 
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group as a whole. The reasoning behind 
this procedure was the hypothesis that the 
empathic quality is not equally susceptible 
to observation and rating in all subjects, 
and that for a study of this nature it might 
be better to eliminate subjects who were 
not judged essentially the same by most 
of the group. However, there was so little 
agreement among the raters, on the rank. 
ings, that it was impossible to select a 
group of sufficient size. Even using a 
minimum requirement of 75 per cent agree- 
ment by judges on placement of an indi- 
vidual within a two quartile spread fur 
nished too few subjects to study. 

To digress for a moment, this problem 
of the nature of empathy carries fascinat- 
ing implications. Are we saying then that 
the most empathic person should be all 
things to all people? Does this mean, for 
example, that the typical high MF score 
on the MMPI reflects the ambivalent sex 
role the counselor may have to play as he 
is perceived as a father by one client, a 
mother to another, etc.P Does this mean 
that in training counselors we are seek- 
ing to develop a neuter quality which, 
chameleonlike, can adapt to the client's 
colors and thereby help the client feel 
understood? 


Results and Conclusions 


It was the purpose of this study to 
check the following hypotheses: 

1. There is a significant positive rela- 
tionship between a person’s measured en- 
pathic ability and his measured aesthetic 
sensitivity. 

Results. Employing several different 
measures of empathy, in all cases tested, 
a relationship at the .01 level of confi- 
dence or beyond was found with the pre- 
test of the MRT which was presumed to 
measure a person’s aesthetic sensitivity. 
In no case, however, was a significant re 
lationship (.01 to .05 level) discovered in 
posttesting. No satisfactory explanation is 
available to explain the change in relation 
ships. Rho was .63 on pretest (.005 level) 
and .22 on posttest when peer group rank 
ings were correlated with MRT = scores. 
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Other empathy measures gave lower re- 
sults. 

2. There is a significant positive rela- 
tionship between raters’ rankings of the 
subjects’ empathic ability and their desir- 
ability as a teacher. 


Results. In both pre- and postrankings 
raters saw a positive relationship between 
empathy and desirability as a teacher. 
With relationships existing at .01 to .05 
levels of confidence, it can be said with 
assurance that something during the stu- 
dent-teaching semester changed the sub- 
jects’ attitudes towards characteristics of 
good teachers. There was a shift from 9 
out of 20 to 16 out of 20 subjects signifi- 
cantly relating questions 1 and 2. 

8. There is a significant positive rela- 
tionship between raters’ pre- and postrank- 
ings of peers in the area of teaching com- 
petence, empathic ability, and technical 
musical proficiency. 


Results. As a group, the subjects were 
highly reliable in their rankings of sub- 
jects in the three areas. They were most 
reliable in their rankings of their peers in 
technical musical proficiency with 19 out 
of 20 subjects demonstrating reliabilities 
at the .05 level or above. They were only 
slightly less reliable in the area of em- 
pathy with 17 out of 20 subjects demon- 
strating significant relationships. The 
lowest of the three was the area of de- 
sirability as a teacher. There, 14 out of 20 
subjects provided significantly reliable re- 
sults. Considering that a six-month period 
intervened, the reliability of the judges is 
rather surprising. This fact becomes of 
even greater interest when the lack of 
agreement between judges is explored. 
These results tend to confirm the idio- 
syncratic nature of interpersonal relation- 
ships with difference between pairs of 
people, but stability in each pair over 
time. 

4, There is significant positive relation- 
ship between a person’s desirability as a 
teacher and technical proficiency as a 
musician, 


Results. This hypothesis was of con- 
siderable interest since many disciplines 
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today insist that only a master technician 
can be a good teacher. Based upon the 
way the subjects in this study ranked sub- 
jects comparably in the two areas it would 
appear that on both pre- and posttesting 
(14 and 12) the subjects saw these two 
areas as significantly related. This is really 
not surprising since we would expect the 
subjects to reflect the professional bias in 
this direction. 

5. There is significant positive relation- 
ship between technical proficiency and em- 
pathic sensitivity. 


Results. It was of interest to see if the 
stereotyped picture of the skilled artist as 
being skilled in expressing emotions and 
ideas through his medium but as inept at 
social skills held true for this group. The 
results obtained indicate that the relation- 
ship of empathy to technical skill was the 
lowest of all studied with only 6 subjects 
on pretest, and only 7 on posttest (out of 
20 subjects) seeing these as being signifi- 
cantly related. 

6. There is a significant negative rela- 
tionship between discrepancy scores on 
empathy (self-ranking minus median group 
ranking) and measures of aesthetic sensi- 
tivity. 

Results. In previous discussions of the 
relationships of empathy to acceptance of 
self it was suggested that the more closely 
a person’s self-perception lined up with 
reality (group ranking), the more likely 
he would be to accept himself and the 
higher his empathic ability ought to be. To 
test this hypothesis, cumulative discrepan- 
cy scores were obtained for each subject. 
The scores reflected the distance between 
a subject’s ranking of himself and the me- 
dian ranking of his peers of him. These 
discrepancy scores were then correlated 
with the ranks resulting from the MRT. A 
Rho of .08 was obtained. 


Summary 


To summarize then, this study has at- 
tempted to develop definitions of empathy 
and aesthetic sensitivity which are con- 
sistent with clinical experience and present 
psychological theories. 
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An instrument called the Music Reaction 
Test was developed. Results from this test 
initially showed correlations with meas- 
ures of empathy of as high as Rho = .63 
which is above the .005 level of signifi- 
cance. These relationships did not stand 
up over a six-month period despite essen- 
tially little change in either the predictor 
or the criterion. No adequate explanation 
for the fact is available. 

The discussion of the phenomenological 
nature of empathy has raised questions 
about the feasibility of use of a criterion 
whose validity is based upon high group 
reliability. Alternative ways of solving the 
selection of an appropriate criterion were 
explored. 

In terms of the music students used as 
subjects, there is evidence to suggest a 
change in their attitude during the semes- 
ter, with a growing awareness of the role 
of empathic skills in a good teacher. We 
might postulate the possibility of getting 
similar changes in counseling trainees. 

|The study also tends to focus attention 
on the question as to whether the arts 
ought to continue to stress form and con- 
tent in their courses, or whether greater 
aesthetic sensitivity lies in freeing the 
artist so he can use his medium as a basis 
for communicating his ideas, feelings, and 
needs, in order that he and others can feel 
understood. { It has also raised the ques- 


tion as to whether we need to develop in 
counselors a quality which may enable 
them to be all things to all people. 


Received May 81, 1957. 
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Comment 


The importance of empathic ability to 
counseling skill has been rather widely as- 
sumed. Recently there has been a growing 
body of research in this area as well. But 
as Lifton points out, empathy has proved 
to be a troublesome variable to measure. 
Some of the trouble has been technical. 
Using accuracy of prediction of the re- 
sponse of the other as the criterion has re- 
sulted in impure measures. A more seri- 
ous problem in Lifton’s view is that the 
predictive technique misses the point. “At 
best,” he states, “it can only reflect diag- 
nostic accuracy rather than therapeutic 
skill.” For this reason he has set out in 
this paper to devise a new measure which 


will come closer to the heart of the mat- 
ter empathy in the counseling situation. 
This, I for one, heartily applaud. 
Looking to find how he defined empathy 
to catch the essence of therapeutic skill, I 
was concerned to discover that he gives 
several different definitions and_ then 
seems to measure something else entirely. 
In his first definition empathy is “an in- 
terrelationship between two people and 
is dependent upon mutual agreement on 
the experience shared.” What this boils 
down to for me is that A is in a relation- 
ship to B and they share an experience X 
and agree about it. But in definition two, 
“empathy may be said to exist when a 
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counselor recognizes a feeling a client pre- 
sents as being the client’s own . . . and is 
able to communicate back to the client 
the same feeling so that the client can 
recognize its similarity to the one he ex- 
pressed.” Here A recognizes the expressed 
feeling X of B, differentiates it from his 
own, (rather than shares it as in definition 
one), communicates it to B, B agrees that 
A’s communication is like his expression. 
Here there are four steps involved: recog- 
nition, differentiation, communication (by 
counselor), and confirmation (by client), 
before we can call this an empathic act. 
No wonder the author did not attempt 
to build his test on this definition! 

A little further in the paper Lifton 
states another view “a person’s empathic 
qualities . . . (are reflected in this test) 
in terms of how well the rater felt accepted 
and understood by the subjects.” This time 
what is meant by empathy is not a shared 
experience (as in definition one), not a 
complicated act of the counselor (as in 
definition two), but is something that re- 
sults in a particular feeling in B. 


On the basis of this assumption Lifton 
uses as his measure of empathy responses 
to a question which asks subjects to rank 
their peers (students in music education, 
not counselors), on sensitivity to the feel- 
ings of others. Although this is a simple, 
objective technique which gets around 
many of the problems inherent in previ- 
ous measures, I am wondering whether he 
may not have thrown out the baby with 
the bath water. What we have left is cer- 
tainly the reputation for empathy but is 
that necessarily the same thing, or even 
related? Goodness knows, the reputation 
for honesty is not always the best measure 
of that quality. Also this definition as- 
sumes that the person who is most sensi- 
tive to the feelings of others, be also most 
socially visible in his sensitive behavior. 
Oft times it does not seem that these two 
things are highly related. We all know of 
highly perceptive people who are socially 
shy and who go unnoticed by the group. 

The investigator appears to be aware 
of this weakness in his criterion and has 


attempted to strengthen it in various ways. 
One of these was his use of criterion judges. 
This sounds sensible; using only those high 
on the measure to rank the sample is like 
using only those high in intelligence to 
rate the intelligence of others. But we are 
told that the correlation was not as high 
as when all the judges were used. We 
are told, but no tables of scores or even 
ranks appear in the paper. When he is at 
a loss to explain a result so must we be 
because we cannot look and compute for 
ourselves. The absence of data is always 
an irritation especially when the topic and 
study is of interest.1 


But irritation aside, something was meas- 
ured, empathy, the reputation for empathy, 
social visibility of understanding behavior, 
or whatever, and this had a good correla- 
tion at pretest time to something else 
measured by the music reaction test. What 
all this has to do with the counseling situ- 
ation is rather vague at this stage of the 
research. We cannot assume that the stu- 
dent’s MR scores could be used to predict 
their reputation for empathy scores in the 
future because the correlation at posttest 
time was not significant. It remains for 
future research to establish if the MR test 
could be used to predict the reputation 
for empathy scores for some other group 
such as incoming (pretest) counseling 
trainees, and further, whether the reputa- 
tion for empathy bears any relationship 
to the kinds of empathic acts counseling 
calls for as described in definition two. 


Lest this commentary leave the impres- 
sion that my reaction to this paper was a 
rather crabby one let me say that I found 
Mr. Lifton’s thinking and speculations 
about counseling and the role of the coun- 
selor intriguing and his stressing the need 
for improved methods of selection and 
training a valuable reminder of the state 
of our ignorance. 


Rosalind Dymond Cartwright 
University of Chicago 


1{t was the Editor, pressed by space limits, who 
requested the author to delete the desired data. Ed. 
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A Comparison of Counselor and Student Reports 
of Counseling Interviews 


Malcolm H. Robertson 
University of Florida 


In evaluating a counseling program, an 
investigator is likely to determine the agree- 
ment between counselor and counselee con- 
cerning the results of the counseling inter- 
views. These results are related in turn to 
such variables as specific content of certain 
interviews or particular changes in the at- 
titudes or behavior of the counselee. 

For example, in a number of studies 
counselees have predicted scores on var- 
iables related to counseling. Berdie (1) 
found that a group who had had counseling 
could estimate only their vocational interest 
and achievement test scores more accur- 
ately than a noncounseled group. In one 
very comprehensive study, Young (7) re- 
ported that students who had been coun- 
seled could predict their semester grades 
more accurately than could their counselors. 

Other studies have dealt more directly 
with counselees’ reports of the counseling 
interviews. Thus, Froehlich and Moser (3) 
concluded that a large proportion of stu- 
dents could not report accurately their per- 
centile rank on several DAT tests. As for 
reported changes in behavior during coun- 
seling, Robertson (5) found that counselors 
tended to agree with their clients when 
the latter reported no changes, but the 
counselors did not tend to agree with their 
clients when the latter reported changes. 

Unfortunately, certain factors make it 
difficult to generalize very much from 
such research studies. As Danskin (2) has 
pointed out, research techniques and types 
of research problems studied vary accord- 
ing to the locale. Furthermore, samples are 
often biased in different ways. 

With these limitations in mind, the pres- 
ent study was initiated in an effort to deter- 


mine the similarities and differences be. 
tween reports of counselors and students 
concerning their counseling interviews. The 
counseling interviews were part of a pre- 
college testing and counseling program at 
the University of Mississippi. 


Procedure 


The testing and counseling program con- 
sisted of six three-day conferences con- 
ducted during the summer at the Univer. 
sity Counseling Center. Approximately 186 
students attended one of the six confer. 
ences. Slightly more than one-half of these 
students were males. Nearly all of the stu- 
dents had just graduated from high school, 
With the exception of a few men in their 
early twenties, the age range was from 
17 to 19 years. 

Six counselors participated in the study, 
Three were professional counselors and one 
was a graduate student in clinical psy- 
chology. The other two were University 
staff members in the Student Personnel di- 
vision who had been given a short intensive 
training course in the type of educational 
counseling described below. 

During the first and second day of each 
conference, students took a battery of apti- 
tude, achievement, and interest tests. The 
tests used for counseling purposes were the 
Differential Aptitude Tests, the Diagnostic 
Reading Test, and the Strong Vocational 
Interest Blank. On the third day of each 
conference, the students met individually 
with counselors who interpreted the tests 
and gave assistance in planning a course of 
study. Each counseling interview lasted ap- 
proximately forty-five minutes. The test 
scores were interpreted to the student in 
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Counselor and Student Reports of Counseling Interviews 


the form of percentile ranks. The counselor 
informed the student of the type of educa- 
tional and occupational programs suggested 
by the pattern of test scores. At the end of 
the interview, the student and counselor 
completed a questionnaire separately. The 
student used a code number instead of his 
name while the counselor signed his own 
name to the questionnaire. 

Those items which appeared in both 
questionnaires are presented in Table 1. 
For item 1, the student was free to answer 
in terms of a specific major such as pre- 
medicine, secondary education, pharmacy, 
accounting, civil engineering, etc. The 
counselor answered this item in terms of 
what he thought was the student’s decision. 
For items 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6, the counselor 
merely recorded the actual test scores. For 
items 7, 8, and 9, the counselor gave his 
own opinion. 


Table 1 


The Items Appearing in the Questionnaire 
for Students and that for Counselors 


1 VEG aL PUR Cogs 11 | 2a 1 et ee ; 


2, Compared to other students, I think my vocabu- 
lary is in the 
ee Top quarter Second quarter 
Bere Third quarter ..... Bottom quarter 

3. Compared to other students, I think my read- 
ing rate is in the 
reel Top quarter ..... Second quarter 
arnt Third quarter ..... Bottom quarter 


4, Compared to other students, I think my read- 
ing comprehension is in the 
hee Top quarter ..... Second quarter 
ae Third quarter ..... Bottom quarter 

5. Compared to other students, I think my ability 
to reason using words is in the 
oe Top quarter ..... Second quarter 
ee Third quarter ..... Bottom quarter 

6, Compared to other students, I think my ability 
to reason using numbers is in the 
Bes Top quarter ..... Second quarter 
.....Lhird quarter —_..... Bottom quarter 

7. To what degree of satisfaction did the pre- 
college conference serve you? 
abet It helped a great ..... It helped very little 

deal 


metal It was satisfac- _...... It was extremely help- 
tory ful 

wae Was OF nO 3 ....... It caused some con- 
benefit flict for me 
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& Place a 1 in front of the statement which you 
feel has been of the most value to you in this 
conference, a 2 for the statement which has 
been of next most value, and so on until all 
have been rated. 
a......Deciding whether to attend college 
b..... Deciding what career to prepare for 
c...... Deciding what subjects to take 
d......Learning more about college 
e......Making new friends 
f ......Understanding myself better 


9. Most students take about five courses a semes- 
ter. Out of five such courses, indicate the sort 
of grades you think you will make your first 
semester in college. 
Aaa Number of A’s 
aes Number of B’s 
roe Number of C’s 


...Number of D’s 
Number of F’s 


Results 


As stated previously, the analysis con- 
sisted of a comparison of the responses of 
students and counselors to questionnaire 
items. For item 1, educational and voca- 
tional plans, the percentage of student- 
counselor pairs showing agreement was 
merely noted. However, for the remaining 
items a more involved procedure was util- 
ized. 

For items 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7, the num- 
ber of counselor-student pairs showing 
agreement was tabulated. Next, a chi square 
test (4) was used to determine the sig- 
nificance of the difference between the 
expected and the actual agreement as well 
as the significance of the difference in the 
direction of disagreement. For item 8, six 
factors were rated and the procedure de- 
scribed above was repeated for each factor. 
For item 9, counselor and student agree- 
ment was determined by means of a con- 
tingency correlation computed from the 
chi square value. 

Although 186 students participated in the 
program, there were 13 students who did 
not fill out the questionnaire. This N of 
173 was further reduced in items 6, 7, and 
8 due to the incompletion of responses for 
some students. Table 2 gives a summary 
of the results. 

Item 1. For the student’s educational and 
occupational plans, agreement was found 
for nearly all of the student-counselor pairs 
(166 of the 173). 
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Table 2 
Analysis of Agreement and Disagreement on Items 2-8 








Actual vs. Expected Agreement 


Direction of Disagreement 











Item N Chi Square Sig. Chi Square Sig. 
2 178 9.72 <.01 11.42 <.001 
3 1 5 ees we SS Aes Des 
4 TC er peeve ont) See 

5 73 6.30 =< | cc ee oe, 
6 ee wR Ree 15.36 <.001 
7 157 52.74 <.001 44.00 <.001 
8a 121 44.44 <.001 6.36 <.02 
8b 119 52.42 <.001 13.82 <.001 
8c 118 86.92 <.001 2.78 <.10 
8d 118 36.92 <a" df Pa teen. a 
8e nay 25.84 << || | es oe 

8f 120 82.02 <<) () ne ee 





Item 2. Sixty-six of the 173 students 
agreed with their counselor on their vocab- 
ulary score. The difference between the ex- 
pected and actual agreement was signifi- 
cant below the .01 level. Of the 107 who 
disagreed with their counselor, a significant- 
ly (at .001 level) larger number gave a low- 
er rather than a higher rating relative to 
their counselor’s rating. 

Item 3. Eighty-seven of the students 
agreed with their counselor on their read- 
ing speed score. The difference between the 
expected and actual agreement was not 
significant. Of the 86 who disagreed, there 
was no significant difference in the direc- 
tion of the disagreement. 

Item 4. On reading comprehension score, 
84 of the students agreed with their coun- 
selor. Again, there was no significant dif- 
ference between the expected and actual 
agreement. For the 89 who disagreed, there 
was no significant difference in the direc- 
tion of the disagreement. 

Item 5. Seventy students agreed with their 
counselor on their verbal reasoning score. 
The difference between the expected and 
actual agreement was significant below the 
.02 level. Of the 103 who disagreed, there 
was no significant trend in the disagree- 
ment. 

Item 6. Agreement on numerical reason- 
ing score was found for 74 of the students. 
There was no significant difference between 
expected and actual agreement. In the 


group of 99 who disagreed with their coun- 
selor, a significantly larger number (at .001 
level) gave this item a lower rather than 
a higher rating relative to their counselor’s 
rating. 

Item 7. Only 33 students agreed with 
their counselor on the degree of satisfaction 
with the program. The difference between 
the expected and actual agreement was sig- 
nificant below the .001 level. Of the 124 who 
disagreed, a significantly (below .001 level) 
larger number gave the program a higher 
rather than a lower rating relative to the 
counselor’s rating. 

Item 8. For two of the factors included 
under this item, making-new-friends and 
understanding-myself-better, agreement 
was obtained for 31 and 20 students re- 
spectively. For both factors, the difference 
between expected and actual agreement 
was significant below the .001 level. Re- 
garding the direction of disagreement, a 
significantly (at .02 level) larger number of 
the students gave the first factor a lower 
rather than a higher rating relative to their 
counselor’s rating. However, for the second 
factor, a significantly (at .001) level) larger 
number of counselees gave a higher rather 
than a lower rating relative to their coun- 
selor’s rating. For the factor learning-more- 
about-college, 26 students gave the same 
rating as their counselor. Again, the dif- 
ference between expected and actual agree- 
ment was significant below the .001 level. 
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For the 92 who disagreed with their coun- 
selor, a difference in the direction of a 
lower rating was significant at only the 
10 level. For the remaining factors, 26 
counselees agreed with their counselor on 
the factor deciding-what-subject-to-take, 
31 agreed on deciding-what-career-to-pre- 
pare-for, and 91 agreed on whether-to- 
attend-college. For the three factors, the 
difference between expected and actual 
agreement was significant below the .001 
level. However, for those who disagreed 
with their counselor on these factors, there 
was no significant difference in the direc- 
tion of the disagreement. 

Item 9. Comparison of students’ predic- 
tions of semester grades with counselors’ 
predictions yielded a contingency correla- 
tion of .43. This value is significant below 
the .01 level. 


Discussion 


The results of the study, although quite 
varied, can be organized in a meaningful 
way. First, almost complete agreement was 
found between counselors and students on 
item 1 which referred to the students’ fu- 
ture educational and occupational plans. 
Next, significant agreement was found be- 
tween students’ and counselors’ predictions 
of semester grades. Finally, there was a sig- 
nificant agreement between counselors and 
students on the first factor (attending col- 
lege) under item 8. 

However, for items 2 (reading vocabu- 
lary), 5 (verbal reasoning), 7 (satisfaction 
in program), and the remaining five fac- 
tors under item 8 (deciding on career, de- 
ciding on subjects, learning about college, 
making new friends, understanding self 
better), there was significant disagreement. 
For items 3 (reading speed), 4 (reading 
comprehension), and 6 (numerical reason- 
ing), neither agreement nor disagreement 
was significant. 

As for the direction of the disagreement 
between counselors and counselees, analy- 
sis showed that for vocabulary score and 
reasoning with numbers score a significant- 
ly larger number of students underesti- 
mated rather than overestimated their 


scores relative to the counselors’ rating 
(actual test scores). It is interesting to note 
that this finding is the opposite of what was 
reported a few years ago in a study by Tor- 
rance (14). He found that entering fresh- 
men tend to overestimate their perform- 
ance on ability and achievement tests. 

On item 7 which referred to satisfaction 
with the conference, an analysis of the dis- 
agreement between counselors and students 
showed that the students attached more 
value to the program than did the coun- 
selors. 

On item 8 which dealt with reasons for 
attending the program, a significantly larger 
number of students gave the factor making- 
new-friends a lower rather than a higher 
rating relative to the counselors’ rating. 
On the other hand, a significantly larger 
number of students rated understanding- 
myself-better higher rather than lower rela- 
tive to the counselors’ rating. Furthermore, 
it was found that students rated the latter 
factor significantly more important after the 
conference than before the conference. For 
the factor learning-more-about-college, 
there was a strong trend for students to give 
it a lower rating than did the counselor. 
Again, comparison of ratings before and 
after the conference indicated that students 
lowered their rating of this factor after the 
conference. 


Summary 


The purpose of this study was to analyze 
the similarities and differences between 
student and counselor reports of counseling 
interviews. 

The sample was composed of 186 students 
who attended a precollege testing and 
counseling program at the University of 
Mississippi. Six counselors participated in 
the study. 

Each student-counselor pair was com- 
pared in terms of responses to questionnaire 
items dealing with reasons for attending 
the program, benefits obtained, scores on 
different tests, and decisions regarding edu- 
cational and occupational plans. 

In general, counselors and students were 
in close agreement as to the main decision 
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of the counseling interview, i.e., , future 
educational and occupational plans/ In ad- 
dition, students and counselors tended to 
agree on predictions of semester grades. 
As for accuracy in remembering their test 
scores, nearly 50 per cent of the students 
reported the correct quarter. However, 
there was a significant trend for students 
to underestimate their vocabulary score and 
numerical reasoning ability. Least similarity 
between students and counselors appeared 
on factors relating to the purpose of the 
program and to the benefits gained from 
such a program. 


Received December 8, 1957. 
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Temperament Scores and Socio-economic Status 
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In interpreting temperament tests, ac- 
count is usually taken of such variables as 
age and sex on the assumption that these 
factors will influence temperament, and 
that therefore intelligent understanding of 
test results rests on their consideration. 
Sufficient cognizance may not be taken, 
however, of social class background even 
though in the measurement of intelligence 
it is now commonly held that home status 
is related to the intellectual level of groups, 
and this factor is considered in interpret- 
ing intelligence test scores. One way to 
determine whether there is really a rela- 
tionship between social status and tempera- 
ment is to compare the temperament scores 
of groups with different' socio-economic 
backgrounds. This study reports the re- 
sults of such a comparison. 

The importance of the information such 
a comparison might disclose is underlined 
by the fact that there is no doubt about the 
direction of variation which is most de- 
sirable in intelligence. Everyone “knows 
which way is up” in intelligence testing. In 
temperament testing, however, it is not al- 
ways sO apparent nor so universally ac- 
cepted as to which end of the scale is pref- 
erable. A preference for “restraint” over 
“impulsiveness,” for example, may grow 
more from the experiences and values of the 
person making the choice rather than from 
the absolute superiority of the trait in ques- 
tion. We might expect that any one tem- 
perament trait might be differentially re- 
warded at various social levels and there- 
fore vary in its desirability, depending on 
the environment in which it is found. 
Whether or not the scores on a tempera- 


ment survey are actually reflecting be- 
havioral differences at various socio-eco- 
nomic levels, it is possible that these same 
differential rewards may function in con- 
nection with the individual’s conception of 
the particular trait in question. 

Several studies of the relationship be- 
tween temperament and social status were 
recently reviewed by Auld (2). Sewell 
and Haller (8) have offered a critique of 
methods used in this type of study. The 
present investigation has sought to im- 
prove the research design with respect to 
the following points: (a) Socio-economic 
status has been identified by a more widely 
understood and easily applied criterion, 
ie., parent occupation. (b) The full spec- 
trum of occupational levels in an urban 
community has been included. (c) Specific 
temperament traits have been studied rather 
than over-all ratings of adjustment. 


Subjects 


Subjects in the present study were 672 
male Caucasian high school seniors in a 
metropolitan area where a specialized pro- 
gram of vocational guidance was provided 
during the 1952-53 school year. All subjects 
were used for whom the following informa- 
tion was available: (a) age of the subject 
(only those 17 or 18 years of age were 
used), (b) parent occupation as reported 
by the subject and classified by the major 
occupational groups of the Dictionary of 
Occupational Titles (9), and (c) scores on 
the Guilford-Zimmerman Temperament 
Survey. 

Although the major occupational groups 
of the Dictionary of Occupational Titles (9) 
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do not constitute a completely defensible 
hierarchy of occupations, they do provide 
relatively broad categories that are useful 
for examining group characteristics since 
parent occupation is considered. the best 
single indicator of socio-economic status. 
For this reason, the categories of the major 
occupational groups were so used in this 
study. (Two categories—agriculture and un- 
skilled—were combined to facilitate hand- 
ling of the data.) 

In making interpretations of individual 
scales on the Guilford-Zimmerman Tem- 
perament Survey, caution should be ex- 
ercised in view of the fact that scales have 
been defined by inspection of the nature of 
the items. Although the authors of the test 
have demonstrated the internal (i.e., fac- 
torial) validity of the instrument (7), it is 
obvious that additional studies are needed 
to provide information concerning its em- 
pirical validity. A limited number of studies 
of this type have appeared or have been 
cited (1, 4, 5, 6) offering tentative evidence 
of empirical validity. 


Procedure 


Means and standard deviations were com- 
puted for each occupational level and for 
all other subjects combined, and also for 
non-manual and manual parent groups. 
(Non-manual homes were designated as 
those where the father’s occupation was 
classified as professional, semi-professional, 
managerial-official, clerical, or sales. Man- 
ual homes were designated as those where 
the father’s occupation was classified as 
service, skilled, semi-skilled, or agriculture 


and unskilled. ) 
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Analysis of variance was computed for 
the two sets of data as an over-all test of 
significance to determine whether or not 
differences within an occupational level] 
were significantly different from those be- 
tween occupational levels. Tables 1 and 2 
report the results of this analysis. All F's 


Table 1 


Analysis of Variance of Mean Scores on the Guil- 
ford-Zimmerman Temperament Survey for Chil- 
dren of Each Parent Occupational Level as 
Classified by the Dictionary of Occupational 











Titles 
Mean 

Source Square df F 
Parent Occupations 150.63 8 5.61** 
Temperament Traits 3579.29 9 182.86** 
Interaction 33.65 72 AT 
Within Sets 26.84 6630 

Total 6719 
**Significant at the 1 per cent level of confidence, 

Table 2 


Analysis of Variance of Mean Scores on the Guil- 
ford-Zimmerman Temperament Survey for Children 
of Manual and Non-manual Parent 
Occupational Levels 








Mean 
Source Square df F 
Parent Occupations 519.31 1 19.28% 
Temperament Traits 3579.29 9 182.86** 
Interaction 23.95 9 89 
Within Sets 26.94 6700 
Total 6719 





**Significant at the 1 per cent level of confidence, 


yield p values at the .01 level of confidence. 
Individual t-ratios were computed to test 
the significance of differences between 
means for both sets of data. Tables 3 and 
4 report these findings. 


Table 4 


Significance Level of t-ratios Between Non-manual and Manual Parent Occupational Levels on the 
Guilford-Zimmerman Temperament Survey (N=672) 











Temperament Trait 





‘Occupational Level G 


R A S E O F T P M 





Non-manual vs Manual 
(N=833) (N=839) 


OF Or “OL ‘01 





Note—Positive significance level indicates higher mean scores for non-manual group. 
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Table 3 


Significant t-ratios Between Each Parent Occupational Level and the Remaining Occupational Levels 
on the Guilford-Zimmerman Temperament Survey (N=672) 





Temperament Trait* 








Occupational Level N G R A S E Oo F a P M 
Professional 74 05 05 
Semi-Professional 14 —01** 

Managerial-Official 128 

Clerical 49 —05 05 

Sales 68 

Service 40 —05 

Skilled 245 05 —05 

Semi-Skilled 86 

Agriculture and Unskilled 18 —01 —05 —01 





*Test authors’ description of each temperament trait follows. Low score description is listed first: 


Impulsiveness vs restraint or seriousness, 


WHOM IO 


. Inactivity or slowness vs general activity or energy. 


Submissiveness vs ascendance or social boldness. 

Shyness or seclusiveness vs social interest or sociability. 

Emotional instability or depression vs emotional stability. 
Subjectivity or hypersensitiveness vs objectivity. 

Hostility or belligerence vs friendliness or agreeableness. 
Thoughtlessness vs thoughtfulness or reflectiveness. 

Criticalness or intolerance vs personal relations or cooperativeness. 


M. Femininity of emotions and interests vs masculinity of emotions or interests. 
**Negative significance level indicates that remaining occupational levels have higher means. 


Summary 


1. The value of considering socio-eco- 
nomic status when interpreting tempera- 
ment deviations of children was discussed, 
and it was suggested that a study which 
examined the differences in temperament 
associated with differing parent occupa- 
tions would have importance. 

2. In this study, 672 male high school 
seniors were classified according to the 
occupation of the father. As an over-all test 
of significance, analysis of variance was 
computed, and individual t-tests were made 
of differences in temperament trait scores. 

8. Boys from professional homes were 
found to be more friendly and more 
thoughtful than the rest of the group, boys 
from semi-professional homes less active, 
boys from clerical homes less active and 
more friendly, boys from service homes 
less friendly, boys from skilled homes more 
active and less restrained, boys from agri- 
culture and unskilled homes less active, 
less restrained, and less thoughtful (most 
of these differences were at .05 level of 
confidence ). 

4. Additional comparisons matching 
boys from non-manual homes with those 


from manual homes showed that the form- 
er were more stable emotionally, more 
objective, more friendly, and more thought- 
ful (all at .01 level of confidence). Specu- 
lation suggests that these differences may 
be rooted in the emphasis placed on secur- 
ity of the child and development of social 
skills in non-manual homes which are so 
important in middle-class child-rearing 
practices. 

5. It is concluded that scores on some 
temperament traits vary with socio-econom- 
ic status, and a consideration of this fact 
will aid in the interpretation of test data 
and the understanding of children. 


Received October 16, 1957. 
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What Is “Objective” in 


“Objective Personality Tests”? 


Raymond B. Cattell 
University of Illinois 


This note to practical psychologists in 
the mental testing area concerns itself 
purely with the clarifying of test nomen- 
clature. However, perhaps no apology is 
necessary for this, since psychologists are 
notoiiously prone to getting involved in 
conceptual debates which turn out to be 
of purely verbal origin! Moreover, there 
is no doubt that much confusion arises in 
the communications of practical test users, 
through failure of descriptive precision in 
the matter here to be discussed. 


Two Meanings of “Objective” 


The sense in which “objective” has been 
increasingly used by the present writer and 
his co-workers, and in which it was used 
by many psychometrists such as Thurstone, 
as well as by pioneers in truly objective 
personality development, such as Eysenck, 
is clearly distinct from the older use still 
appearing in many text books (See I, 5, 7). 
This older and more trivial sense has main- 
ly been employed by those concerned with 
teaching teachers the difference between 
essay examinations and multiple choice 
achievement tests, or those preoccupied 
with biographical inventories and other 
“itemetric” (2) approaches. It is still given 
equal weight with other meanings in the 
texts of such well known educational statis- 
ticians as Cronbach and Edwards (5). The 
parties disagreeing in present word usage 
are unlikely to indulge in anything so 
pointless as a debate as to which side is 
“tight”; for both must recognize that two 
distinct meanings are involved and that 
two distinct terms are now required. 

These distinct meanings, as we shall see, 
are in a sense two degrees of objectivity. 
The term “objective,” in the first degree, 
has been used by educational psycholo- 


gists to indicate a test which requires some- 
thing different from essay-type appraisal, 
and involves, instead, an agreed key for 
selective (multiple choice) or inventive 
(open-ended) responses, such that all psy- 
chometrists scoring the test will get the 
same numerical result. However, it hap- 
pens historically that the pioneers in struc- 
tured personality research used the term 
“objective” in a more fundamental sense. 
In this higher degree of objectivity it was 
required not only that the test result should 
be scored similarly by two different psy- 
chologists, but that the test stimulus situa- 
tion, and the whole mode of response, 
should be such that the subject himself 
could not fake the response, or distort it 
to fit his subjective desires for a particu- 
lar kind of “good or bad” score. That is 
to say, there could be no “motivational dis- 
tortion” (See definition in 2) such as is sys- 
tematically involved in the questionnaire 
ie., the self-appraisal inventory. Incident- 
ally, these objective tests have been far 
more varied in type than the pencil and 
paper inventories, for they have frequent- 
ly not even broken down into items, but 
have been measures of global behavior, 
and have thus not been susceptible to the 
restricted rules of that branch of psycho- 
metrics which we may call “itemetrics” (2). 
They include miniature situational tests, 
stylistic tests, misperception tests (projec- 
tive tests), psychophysiological measures, 
etc., and are perhaps best illustrated by 
the 100 or more varieties of score shown 
in the Objective Analytic Personality Fac- 
tor Test Battery (3). These tests are, in 
fact, designed to eliminate the systematic 
distortion through poor self knowledge, 
strong motivation to make a good impres- 
sion, or dishonesty, which normally reduce 
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both the reliability and the validity of Q’- 
data. In general, the pioneers in this field 
have tacitly agreed (and the present writer 
concurs), in assuming that the first degree 
of objectivity i.e., mere scoring objectivity, 
shall always be present as a prerequisite 
in such tests, much as one assumes that 
scores will not have clerical errors, or pri- 
vate manipulations by the examiner. 
There are, indeed, a considerable number 
of hard-headed psychometrists who are not 
even willing to consider that a procedure 
constitutes a “test” until this initial objec- 
tivity of scoring exists. 


Three Media for Personality 
‘Measurement 


It is this more radical sense of objective 
which has been consistently employed by 
the present writer, through twenty years 
of systematic personality structure investi- 
gation. This sense has been implicit in the 
notion that there are three, and only three, 
fundamental media through which meas- 
ured or unmeasured data on personality 
can be collected, as a basis for research 
and theory. These three media of observa- 
tion, which it is important to distinguish, 
both for theoretical research purposes and 
for efficiency of practical routine testing 
work, are: 

1. Observations of individual behavior 
made in the individual's actual life situa- 
tion, e.g., the behavior embedded in occu- 
pation, family relations, social life, etc., 
unplanned and uneffected by the observa- 
tions being made. Such data can be ob- 
tained by behavior ratings, made by a suf- 
ficient number of observers, or by numeri- 
cal recordings of actual events, e.g., time 
sampling of specific behaviors, actual rec- 
ords of achievements, automobile acci- 
dents, salary, human relations (sociometry). 
This procedure is most accurately called 
“life record observation,” and in the vari- 
ous writings from this and certain other 
laboratories it has been systematically re- 
ferred to as L-data (2, 6, 7). 

2. Observations of personality which 
come to the psychologist in terms of intro- 
spective, verbal, self-record and self-evalu- 
ation, typically in inventories, question- 
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naires, opinionnaires and all the evidence 
of the consulting room. This gives “mental 
interiors’—a view of the external behavior 
constituting L-data, as seen from the unique 
position of the subject. As just stated, 
such test data is naturally more subject to 
faking and self deception, and does not, in 
any case, permit the psychometrist to cal- 
culate a conspect reliability coefficient (2), 
ie., a correlation between two independ- 
ent observers (as in L-data) or experiment. 
ers as in T-data below, since only one per- 
son—the subject—can observe from. this 
particular vantage point. Such observa- 
tions are symbolized as Q’-data (Q for 
questionnaire, in the broadest sense). One 


should distinguish (2) between such Q’ | 
data, in which the subject’s statements about | 


himself are accepted as descriptions, and 
Q-data, in which the questionnaire re- 
sponse itself is merely taken as “behavior,” 
the meaning of which has still to be estab- 
lished by correlation with L-data behavior 
factors, as has been done in the 16 PF, 
Questionnaire test (4). 

3. Observations on personality made by 
measuring actual behavior in a miniature 
situation—a test. The person reacts to a 
standard stimulus situation and his be- 
havior is measured—in ways of which he 
may not be aware and with interpretations 
of which he will certainly not be cognizant. 
This is called an objective test, or T-data 
(2). Some questionnaire response, namely 
Q-data but not Q’-data, by virtue of be- 
ing recorded only as behavior and not as 
accepted true self-evaluation, can come un- 
der the rubric of T-data, but most T-data 
comes from far more varied miniature situ- 
ations, as indicated above. 


Test versus Criterion 


It will be noted that both Q or Q’-data 
and T-data come from tests, thus contrast: 


ing with L-data which comes from every- | 


day life and is, therefore, the realm of 
criterion data. (Actually, as shown else- 
where (2), criterion reference is always of 
two kinds; cultural, which belongs to L- 
data, and test, which can come as a con- 
struct or factor from test material itself 
(2); but, originally, criterion measurement 
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was used in the sense that would make it 
synonymous with standards derived from 
L-data.) In calling questionnaire (Q’-data) 
and objective test (T-data) both test data 
-in contrast to L-data—we should perhaps 
stop to define a test as such (self evalua- 
tive or objective). In this most general 
form, therefore a test may be defined as: 
an artificial, transportable, standardized 
situation, which the subject recognizes and 
voluntarily enters, agreeing to respond 
within specified forms, and the responses 
to which are measured or classified ac- 
cording to rules agreed upon by psycholo- 
gists. Although Q’ and T-data contrast 
with L-data in that both the former are 
tests, L and T-data contrast, alternatively, 
with Q’-data in that the two first are con- 
cerned with objectively-measured behavior; 
while a third grouping would place L- 
and Q’-data over against T-data in that 
the two former are concerned with every- 
day behavior, whereas T-data can be, and 
commonly is, exotic or artificial. 


Other Dimensions of Personality 
Testing 


Focusing attention now, within the 
above trio, only on the test forms of be- 
havior measurement—in order more fully 
to bring out the properties defined as ob- 
jective—we should note that tests, like any- 
thing else, can in general be defined in 
terms of either “types” or “dimensions.” The 
division just made between objective and 
self-evaluative tests is really a dichotomy on 
a dimension, and permits recognition of 
other ways of “cutting the cake” to be simul- 
taneously recognized. Indeed, in order not 
to fall into any confusion about the ob- 
jective-vs-self evaluative dimension, it is 
desirable to work out two or three other 
important dimensions, including that of ob- 
jectivity of scoring, referred to at the be- 
ginning. Also, as Scheier (7) has lucidly 
pointed out, it is necessary at the outset to 


_ realize that objectivity of test, as defined 


here, is quite distinct from reliability and 
validity. However, objectivity should in- 


crease the probability of good validity (by 
_ reducing faking), of good reliability (by re- 


ducing systematic shifts in the mode of dis- 
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tortion from one test motivation situation 
to another: see test “situation sensitivity” in 
2), and of certainty of interpretation of the 
test, e.g., determining the meaning of a 
factor found in test response. 

The most important second dimension, 
after objective-vs-evaluative (or  self-ap- 
praising), is what can most aptly be called 
rative-vs-conspective, corresponding to part 
of that total difference which exists in edu- 
cational psychology betv-cn essay and 
multiple choice, and in clinical psychology 
between open-ended projective (or down- 
right crystal ball e.g., reading character in 
handwriting, devices) and tests objectively 
scored by a key. A more precise termin- 
ology than the old “objective-vs-subjec- 
tive” is deserved by this dichotomy, and 
is required to distinguish it from the first 
and more basic dimension of objectivity 
just described. 

Let us look more closely at what is in- 
volved. The essay or rating requires inter- 
pretation by the private judgment of the 
individual psychologist, and the resulting 
numerical value is a function both of the 
subject’s and the psychologist’s personal- 
ities. (The multiple choice may also rest 
on no more than one unaided judgment, 
but it is an explicit, agreed and subse- 
quently common judgment of all the psy- 
chologists concerned.) This difference is 
shown operationally in an index which the 
present writer, in his survey of reliability 
coefficients (2, p. 352) has called the con- 
spect reliability coefficient, i.e., the corre- 
lation between two examiners or raters to 
determine how far they “see together” (con- 
spect) in scoring tests. When the conspect 
reliability coefficient reaches unity we have 
what has sometimes been called an ob- 
jectively scored test, or what we might 
now, to avoid confusion, better call a com- 
pletely conspective test, or simply a con- 
spective test. 

A conspective test might synonymously 
be named a “key-scored” test, were it not 
that this is too concrete and awkward a 
term, since, conceivably, perfectly conspec- 
tive tests may yet be found that are not 
key-scored. Besides, conspective brings out 
the operational relation to the conspect 
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reliability coefficient. The opposite of a 
conspective test one thinks of by such 
terms as “equivocal,” “examiner-biased,” 
“privately rated,” “double-personality-deter- 
mined,” etc., which, though usefully de- 
scriptive, are too cumbersome. A correct 
Latin-derived expression would be “dis- 
spective” but since, for psychologists, the 
meaning of ‘personal viewpoints intruding’ 
is now well tied up with the verb “to rate,” 
perhaps “rative” would more _ briefly and 
accurately designate the nonconspective 
scoring of a test. 

It should be noted at once that conspec- 
tive-vs-rative is not the same dimension 
in the test world as “selective (fixed choice) 
vs-inventive (open-ended).” For an open- 
ended, inventive-answer, projective test, for 
example, can have definite scores assigned, 
for all free responses, by prior agreement 
among psychologists. This is a third, es- 
sentially independent dimension of test de- 
sign and construction. However, there will 
be a high prevalence of rative scoring 
among inventive-answer tests. 


The Essential Meaning of “Objective” 


Before concluding it is desirable to de- 
fine more sharply the dichotomy of “ob- 
jective-vs-self-appraising” (or “taking self- 
evaluation at face value”) tests, now that 
it has been sorted out from its confusion 
with “conspective-vs-rative.” Elsewhere the 
writer has defined this sense of an ob- 
jective test as “A test in which the sub- 
ject’s behavior is measured, for inferring 
personality, without his being aware in 
what ways his behavior is likely to affect 
the interpretation” (2, p. 897). (See also 2, 
p. 225.) If he is told, as in an inventory, 
to evaluate himself, and the examiner ac- 
cepts these descriptions, the test is obvi- 
ously not meeting these conditions, for 
the subject knows in what sense to mis- 
represent in order favorably to affect the 
score. (The underlined phrase distinguish- 
es between what we have called Q-data 
and Q’-data, both derived from question- 
naire experiments, 2.) Only the test de- 
fined in this sense as objective escapes the 
motivational distortion, fakability and sit- 
uation-sensitivity of the self-appraising test. 
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However, as Scheier points out in his ex. 


amination (7) of test properties in relation | 


to L-, Q’- and T-data, the nonobjective, 


self-appraising form does not connote that | 
faking must occur, while absence of self. | 


appraisal design does not guarantee that 
faking cannot be effective, unless the sub- 
ject does not know how his behavior is 


being measured or what inferences are | 
being drawn from it. The Objective-Ana- | 
lytic Test Batteries (8) illustrate the way | 
in which test design can thus leave the | 


subject pretty completely in the dark. He 
can, of course, still refuse to cooperate, 
and thus introduce error into his score or 
give no score at all; but he cannot fake 





— 


his behavior successfully to convey some — 
impressions which he falsely (consciously | 


or unconsciously) wishes to make. 

To sum up, there are three essentially 
independent dimensions of test descrip- 
tion: 


eee 


1. Objective-vs-Self-appraising. This de- | 


fines the kind of stimulus-response situa- 


tion, and instruction, given to the subject, | 
in terms of the degree of his ignorance of | 
the behavior upon which he will actually | 


be scored. 
2. Selective-vs-Inventive (open-ended), 
defining the kind of response situation 


limitations to which the subject agrees to | 


be restricted. 


3. Conspective-vs-Rative, defining the 
kind of scoring situation in which the ex- | 


aminer is placed, and therefore the magni- 
tude of the conspect reliability among ex- 
aminers. 


These three dichotomous dimensions will | 
yield, (except for incompatibilities) eight | 


(28) types of test, for which eight nouns 
might be used. But it would probably be 
simpler to depend on use of the present 
three-fold adjectival description. For ex- 
ample, (a) Eysenck’s or Sells’ use of Ror- 
schach with previously assigned scores for 
free responses (6) constitutes an objective, 
inventive, conspective test; (b) certain 
standardized interview tests give self-ap- 
praising, inventive, rative measures; while 
(c) Scheier’s anxiety scale (8) is an objec- 
tive, selective, conspective test. There may 


be other dimensions of test description | 
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needed for special purposes, but this defi- 
nition of (1) stimulus situation, (2) response 
opportunity, and (3) scoring basis, should 
suffice in general to “place” a test beyond 
misunderstanding. 

Received February 24, 1958. 
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The Relation of Manifest Anxiety Scores 


to Test Performance 
Evan W. Pickrel 


Personnel Laboratory, Air Force Personnel and Training Research Center1 


Though the manifest anxiety variable has 
received considerable attention in the ex- 
perimental literature, there is very little 
available evidence as to its potential use- 
fulness in the selection or classification sit- 
uation. Anxiety level as measured by the 
Taylor scale (8) has been shown to have 
significant and differential relation to 
paper-and-pencil test performance (5), an 
effect consistent with that demonstrated in 
the experimental laboratories (2). Mean 
performance for anxious subjects was sig- 
nificantly higher than that of non-anxious 
subjects on a simple clerical speed task 
while mean performance of the non-anxious 
group was significantly higher on more 
complex learning and achievement tests. 
However, the variables used in the previous 
study were selected to parallel tasks em- 
ployed in experimental laboratories. The 
significance of the findings cannot be di- 
rectly generalized to the applied selection 
or classification situation. 

The purposes of the present study are: 
(a) to test the hypothesis that anxiety level 
has a significant differential relation to per- 
formance on the complex measures cur- 
rently used to classify individuals and (b) 
to compare the degree to which this vari- 
able, as contrasted to a more traditional 
measure, relates to task performance so that 
possible erroneous judgments as to the im- 
portance of the role of anxiety in the selec- 


1This report is based on work done under 
ARDC Project No. 7719, Task No. 17011, in sup- 
port of the Research and Development Program 
of the Air Force Personnel and Training Research 
Center, Lackland Air Force Base, Texas. Per- 
mission is granted for reproduction, translation, 
publication, use, and disposal in whole and in 
part by or for the United States Government. 


tion or classification situation may be 
minimized. 


Hypothesis (a)—The Method 


Since the two problems were treated 
separately, the latter will be presented as 
experiment two and described later. To 
demonstrate a significant differential re- 
lation between anxiety level and perform- 
ance on complex measures currently used to 
classify individuals for jobs, scores were 
gathered for anxious and non-anxious sub- 
jects on the 13 variables of the Airman 
Classification Battery. 

Measures 

The measures used were the 13 tests of 
a differential aptitude battery used to 
classify airmen entering the United States 
Air Force. 


Word Knowledge Test is the classic type vo- | 


cabulary measure. Arithmetic Reasoning Test pre- 
sents verbal arithmetic problems which require the 
examinee to derive his own method of solution. 
Dial and Table Reading Test is used to measure 
the subject’s speed and accuracy in reading dials 
and tables. Numerical Operaticns measures speed 
and accuracy in simple arithmetic. Aviation In- 
formation presents items concerning aviation and 
aeronautics information generally possessed by 
aviation enthusiasts. Background for Current Af- 
fairs presents items covering both recent and his- 
toric phases of military, economic, and diplomatic 
affairs. Electrical Information presents questions 
concerning physical principles and electrical dia- 
grams. Mechanical Principles measures under- 
standing of some simple physical principles. Gen- 
eral Mechanics and Tool Functions are verbal and 
pictorial measures of mechanical information. 
Speed of Identification measures the subject's 
speed in identifying silhouettes of aircraft which 
have been rotated in two-dimensional space. 
Memory for Landmarks presents pictures and 


names of natural landmarks such as rivers, lakes, [ 
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Relation of Manifest Anxiety Scores to Test Performance 


and bays. The subject is subsequently required to 
pair the name with its landmark. Pattern Compre- 
hension Test yields a measure of how quickly 
the subject can understand how the pattern of 
an object will fold into a solid figure. 
Subjects 

All Ss were newly inducted basic airmen 
who entered Sampson and Lackland Air 
Force Bases from 9 March to 10 November, 
1953. They were administered a modified 
form of the Taylor Scale of Manifest Anxi- 
ety which included the Lie and Manic 
scales of the Minnesota Multiphasic Per- 
sonality Inventory. The Lie Scale was used 
to detect falsified scores, a Lie score of 8 
or above eliminating Ss from selection. The 
anxious and non-anxious groups consisted 
of those whose scores fell within the upper 
and lower 20 per cent of scores for a stand- 
ardization population of about 1000 basic 
airmen. The cutoffs were 21 and higher, 10 
and lower, respectively, on the Manifest 
Anxiety scale. The Sampson anxious group 
consisted of 61 Ss, the non-anxious group 
consisted of 255 Ss from a total sample of 
715 Ss. The Lackland anxious group con- 
sisted of 138 Ss and the non-anxious group 
consisted of 220 Ss from a total sample of 
904 Ss. 


Hypothesis (a)—Procedure and Results 
Means and standard deviations for these 
four groups on the 13 aptitude variables 
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are presented in Table 1. It is quite evident 
that the non-anxious subjects from the 
Lackland sample have higher mean scores 
and less variability in performance than the 
anxious subjects on all 13 variables. This 
same generality holds for the Sampson 
sample, a single exception being the Tool 
Functions variable. A test of differences in 
mean performance is not significant for all 
the variables for they are correlated. How- 
ever, an examination of the mean scores 
clearly shows that the degree of effect of 
anxiety level varies with the type of task, 
with the aptitude measure under considera- 
tion. To demonstrate stability in the dif- 
ferential relation between anxiety scores 
and performance on this series of complex 
tasks the differences between mean per- 
formance scores of anxious and non-anxious 
groups were computed on each of the 
variables. A rank-order correlation between 
the arrays of difference scores for the Lack- 
land and Sampson samples yielded a rank- 
order coefficient of .75 with orho of .13. 
Two later samples have yielded essentially 
the same results. This is a demonstration 
that scores on a scale of manifest anxiety 
have a consistent differential relation to 
performance on the variables in this battery 
when they are administered in this order. 
Since one of the clinical definitions of 
anxiety is “propensity to respond with fear 

















Table 1 
Performance of Anxious and Non-Anxious Ss on 13 Aptitude Variables 
Lackland Sampson 
Aptitude Variables Anxious Non-Anxious Anxious Non-Anxious 
(N=188) (N=220) (N=61) (N=255) 

Mn SD Mn SD Mn SD Mn SD 

Word Knowledge 6.14 1.76 the 1.32 7.33 1.39 7.99 .99 
Arithmetic Reasoning 5.83 2.18 7.00 1.65 6.97 1.87 7.54 1.43 
Dial & Table Reading 5.54 2.10 6.53 1.59 6.85 1.61 7.51 1.38 
Numerical Operations 5.00 1.93 6.19 1.69 6.64 1.83 7.05 1.60 
Aviation Information 5.52 1.87 6.60 1.75 6.41 1.63 727 1.87 
Background for Current Affairs 6.02 1.83 6.69 1.59 7.21 1.42 7.62 1.15 
Electrical Information 6.20 1.87 7.16 1.64 6.90 Ei 7.44 1.59 
Mechanical Principles 6.07 2.00 6.94 1.82 6.64 1.74 7.12 1.54 
General Mechanics 6.42 1.95 7.24 1.69 6.97 1.76 7.28 1.58 
Tool Functions 6.38 1.94 6.89 1.84 6.56 1.76 6.55 2.03 
Speed of Identification 5.77 2.06 6.29 1.87 6.75 1.71 7.16 1.59 
Memory for Landmarks 5.12 2.28 6.01 1.99 6.61 1.95 7.00 1.72 
Pattern Comprehension 5.67 1.96 6.61 1.85 6.74 1.69 7.26 1.54 
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to threatening situations” (1), the repeti- 
tiveness of a prolonged testing program 
should provide a release from such a re- 
sponse set. As the testing situation becomes 
progressively more familiar, performance 
should improve. Anxious Ss are also of 
higher drive level than non-anxious Ss and 
should sustain a higher performance level 
over an extended period of time. This 
would serve to lessen the difference be- 
tween performances of the two groups as 
the task progressed. For these reasons a 
relation between anxiety levels and order 
in which the tests were administered was 
hypothesized. A rank-order correlation be- 
tween the difference scores for the Lack- 
land sample and the order in which the 
tests were administered was .68 with a 
ortho of .17. With these same variables a 
rho of .66 was obtained for the Sampson 
data. A direct manipulation of the order in 
which tests are administered would ob- 
viously be necessary to confirm this rela- 
tion. 

The above study has shown that anxiety 
scores have a consistent differential rela- 
tion to performance on the complex meas- 
ures commonly used in selection and classi- 
fication. It is therefore necessary to com- 
pare the degree to which this variable, as 
contrasted to more traditional variables, re- 
lates to task performance. Thus possible 
erroneous judgments as to the importance 
of its role in the selection, classification, or 
counseling situation might be negated. 


Hypothesis (b)—The Method 


The vocabulary test, a traditional short 
form measure of intelligence, from the Air- 
man Classification Battery was selected as 
the comparative measure to use for this 
study. Since this is a study of the degree to 
which anxiety and vocabulary test scores 
relate to performance, nonverbal criterion 
tasks were selected to minimize a possible 
bias in favor of the more traditional vari- 
able. Possible relation between anxiety 
levels and vocabulary test scores must be 
controlled. Grice (4) has shown the neces- 
sity for control of differences in intelligence 
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of subjects when studying the relation be- 
tween anxiety and performance on a com- 
plex laboratory task. In a study of the 
anxiety-intelligence relationship it has been 
suggested (Saltz, Hoehn, and Zeleny)? 
that the Taylor scale may not be measuring 
the same factor in high and low ability 
groups. Controls were therefore introduced 
to permit demonstration of the unique vari- 
ance accounted for by the anxiety variable 
even though responses on the Taylor scale 
have some relation to intelligence scores, 


Measures 

The vocabulary and anxiety measures 
have been discussed above. Four nonverbal 
tests were selected as criterion tasks. 

The Answer Sheet Marking Test is used 
to determine how quickly and accurately 
the subject can locate and mark designated 
responses on an IBM answer sheet. There 
are two parts, each presenting 75 random- 
ly distributed items. 

The Army Clerical Speed Test presents 
125 four to seven digit numbers paired with 
either their reversals or a reasonable ap- 
proximation. The task is to state whether 
an exact reversal of the stimulus number 
is presented. 

The Code Learning Test utilizes a tape 
recorder and IBM answer sheets for group 
administration and teaches the first ten 
letters of International Morse Code by pre- 
senting each signal twice, testing at the 
end of the sequence, and repeating the 


procedure ten times. All subjects reporting | 


previous experience with code were elim- 
inated from the experiment. 


As a non-speeded arithmetic achieve- 
ment test, California Achievement Test II, 
subtest 4, section D of parallel forms AA, 
BB and CC were used. Each form presents 
20 addition problems varying in complexity 
from the summation of: 2 two-digit to 4 
four-digit whole numbers, decimals, frac- 
tions, and complex numbers when pre- 
sented in columnal and linear array. Scores 
were obtained for each parallel form of the 
test and summated for a total score. 


2Personal communication. 
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Relation of Manifest Anxiety Scores to Test Performance 


Subjects 

All subjects were newly inducted basic 
airmen entering Lackland Air Force Base 
from 29 November 1955 to 20 January 
1956. A total of 723 Ss were administered 
the same modified form of the Taylor 
scale used in testing hypothesis (a). Again 
a Lie score of 8 or above eliminated the 
false scores and the cutoff scores of 21 and 
higher, and 10 and lower on the anxiety 
scale were used to select the anxious and 
non-anxious groups. A total of 172 anxious 
and 157 non-anxious Ss were selected by 
this procedure. Each group was then fur- 
ther divided on the basis of verbal ability, 
high and low verbal subgroups consisting 
of those whose scores fell respectively in 
the upper and lower 22 per cent of vocabu- 
lary scores for a standardization population 
of about 1000 basic airmen (8). 


Hypothesis (b)—Procedure and 
Results 


The purpose of this experiment is to com- 
pare the degree to which the anxiety vari- 
able, as contrasted to a more traditional 
variable, relates to task performance. Since 
available evidence as to the validity of man- 
ifest anxiety level as a predictor variable 
has been obtained only when extremely 
high and extremely low scoring groups on 
the scale have been selected as Ss, present 
use of the Taylor scale for predictive pur- 
poses seems restricted to dichotomized sub- 
groups within a population. The point 
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biserial would therefore be an appropriate 
coefficient to use when determining the 
correlation between anxiety level and task 
performance (9). This coefficient is an 
estimate of the product moment correlation 
inflated by omission of the middle group. 
The vocabulary scale is ordinarily employed 
as a continuous variable so the product 
moment coefficient is used to demonstrate 
its correlation with task performance. 

In view of the precautions to be taken in 
measuring manifest anxiety that were de- 
scribed in the section on method, the group 
was trichotomized on the basis of scores on 
the vocabulary test. Point biserial coeffi- 
cients between anxiety levels and scores on 
the criterion tasks were computed for each 
of these subgroups. Thus controls were in- 
troduced to demonstrate unique variance 
accounted for by the anxiety variable even 
though performance on the Taylor scale 
has some relation to intelligence scores. 

It is quite evident from Table 2 that the 
vocabulary test scores have a much higher 
relation than anxiety levels to performance 
on these tasks. However the anxiety scores 
do have some significant relation to task 
performance, especially the scores of that 
group which fell in the middle range on ver- 
bal ability. The positive relation between 
the scores of this group on the Taylor scale 
and performance on the simple Army Cleri- 
cal Speed Test parallels results found with 
conditioning experiments in the experimen- 
tal laboratories (7). The negative relation 














Table 2 
Correlation of Anxiety Variables and Vocabulary Scores with Test Performance 
Vocabulary? 
Variable with Test Scorest Scores with 
Tests Subgroups of Vocabulary Performance Test Scores 
High Middle Low Total 
N=54 N=148 N=127 N=829 N=829 
Answer Sheet Marking —.08 —.09 —.10 —.08 one" 
Army Clerical Speed 18 .16* —.04 BS .45%* 
Code Learning Test .04 —.20* —.18* —.08 42%* 
Calif. Achiev. Math. 
Rights —.19 —.26** .00 —.09 .89** 
Wrongs 23 .80** 16 20** —.81** 





* Significant at the 5% level. 

** Significant at the 1% level. 

j Point biserial correlation coefficient. 

t Product-moment correlation coefficient. 
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between anxiety scores of this group and 
performance on the complex code learning 
and mathematics achievement tests par- 
allels results found with complex problems 
in the experimental laboratories (2). The 
positive relation between anxiety level and 
wrongs scores on the mathematics achieve- 
ment tests is further evidence for the find- 
ing (2) that anxious Ss consistently make 
more errors than non-anxious Ss during 
task performance. The differences in size 
of coefficients among the three verbal abil- 
ity levels reflects a previously reported rela- 
tion (6) of Taylor scale scores to intelli- 
gence. 

These data imply that the relation be- 
tween scores on the Taylor scale and task 
performance is greater for Ss scoring in 
the middle range on measures of verbal 
ability. They further imply that the degree 
of relationship is a function of the com- 
plexity of the task, for there is a regular in- 
crease in the size of coefficients with in- 
crease in task complexity. Quantitative di- 
mensions for measuring complexity of a task 
are desirable for further exploration of this 
relationship. A study of this problem has 
been initiated. 


Summary 
The results of this study have shown that 
scores on a scale of manifest anxiety have 
a consistent differential relation to aptitude 
test performance. The relation of the vari- 
able to such dimensions as order in which 
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tests are administered or a structured con- 
tinuum of complexity must still be deter. 
mined. When comparing the relation of 
anxiety and vocabulary scores to perform. 
ance on selected psychometric tasks it was 
found that level of manifest anxiety plays 
a minor role. 

Received January 21, 1958. 
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Special Problems of the Rehabilitation Counselor 


William C. Cottle 
The University of Kansas 


While the setting within which rehabili- 
tation counseling takes place resembles that 
in general psychological counseling, there 
are special emphases and problems which 
clearly indicate differences. It is some of 
these differences which will be considered 
here. As in general counseling, problems 
are created by the needs of the client, by 
the needs of the counselor, and by the 
availability of referral sources. In rehabilita- 
tion these problems seem to vary more 
with each client than they do in other types 
of counseling because of the greater varia- 
tion in the physical and psychological needs 
of the client and, therefore, in the needs of 
the counselor. 


Needs of the Client 


Consider the question of readiness for 
counseling. In rehabilitation many clients 
do not know that such services exist until 
a counselor contacts them. This client is 
not knocking on any doors crying for coun- 
seling. Neither is the client who has been 
required to have rehabilitation counseling 
by a county welfare agency. The counselor 


in this situation has to create counseling 


readiness by a simple, clear explanation of 
services available to the client and by a 
good prediction of the time, effort and suf- 
fering to be endured by the client before 
becoming rehabilitated. As the first step 
in building a counseling relationship, the 
rehabilitation counselor must convince such 
a client that the benefits of the program 
outweigh the easier course of continuing 
as he is. 


Different Emphases in Counseling 
Relationship 

In this initial contact and in succeeding 
interviews there is a greater problem of 
helping the client deal with fears and 


anxieties related to the counseling proc- 
ess. The client fears any situation not 
clearly understood or controlled. Anxiety 
rises because the rehabilitation process 
more often includes physical processes and 
change which are not easy to explain or to 
comprehend. Uncertainties in diagnosis or 
in treatment may cause reluctance to pre- 
dict outcomes. This lack of information pro- 
duces in the client fears and more gen- 
eralized anxieties. These fears and anxieties 
connected with disabilities and the rehabili- 
tation process must be controlled by the 
counselor as a part of establishing and 
maintaining a counseling relationship. 

A description of the rehabilitation proc- 
ess step by step as it progresses, reduces 
the uncertainty and therefore the fears of 
the client. When the client knows what to 
anticipate, his fears can be controlled. It 
is a more difficult matter to decrease client 
anxieties. These are partially controlled by 
client growth in capacity to handle prob- 
lems and by creating within the client re- 
spect and confidence for the counselor. 
Client anxiety can be reduced by helping 
the client learn to deal with a situation 
successfully. Here the counselor’s job is to 
control the situation so that it is within the 
capacities of the client. If the counselor 
can do this, the client’s anxieties diminish 
as his confidence in his ability to deal with 
his environment increases. 

Each counselor has a different way of 
creating respect and confidence, but to be 
successful any method is dependent upon 
accepting the client as he is and maintain- 
ing a balance between obvious attitudes of 
pity, sympathy or aversion. The client is 
simply another human whose disabilities 
are more evident than those of the general 
population. Any such method also requires 
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a recognition that the client and his dis- 
ability has uniqueness in the phenomenal 
field of the counselor. The counselor's per- 
ception of the client is usually conveyed by 
nonverbal as well as verbal attitudes so 
that failure to develop and maintain a bal- 
anced positive attitude toward the client 
will hamper progress in rehabilitation. 


Differences in Communication 

Communication, which is the basis of 
interviews, is often more difficult in re- 
habilitation counseling. As Carl Rogers has 
said, to empathize with a client one must 
really stand in the client’s shoes and see the 
world as he does. In order to appreciate 
their learning problems, one must enter the 
unlighted world of the blind, the silent 
world of the deaf, or perhaps the phantasy 
world of those with other physical limita- 
tions. This phase in the learning process is 
quite evident in classes containing both 
sighted and blind students. Here verbal 
descriptions must accompany visual demon- 
strations in order that all may have an 
equal chance to learn. Conversely, work 
with the deaf involves more use of visual 
aids. The medical aspects of rehabilitation 
present problems of communication be- 
cause they must be translated by the coun- 
selor into the language of the client which 
consists primarily of four-letter Anglo-Saxon 
words. In these and other ways communi- 
cation between counselor and client en- 
tails varying problems different from gen- 
eral counseling. Ability to empathize and 
communicate with each client in the unique 
fashion needed for each case is a constant- 
ly changing problem for the rehabilitation 
counselor. 

These factors are all a part of the work 
of establishing a relationship between the 
client and the counselor within which 
changes can take place in the rehabilita- 
tion process. 

The Learning Situation Is Different 

The changes themselves are a result of 
the learning that takes place during counsel- 
ing. In rehabilitation such learning again 
involves more physical emphasis than does 
general counseling and the emotional state 
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of the client is more apt to be governed 
by his physical condition. The client may 
have the same financial, educational, voca. 
tional or marital problems as clients in gen. 
eral counseling, but added problems are 
created by the fact that the client is blind, 
deaf, crippled, disfigured or tubercular, 
Another limiting factor is often resentment 
at having to leave an old occupation or at 
having to learn a new one. This is especial- 
ly true with older clients who have been 
working in the same occupation for most 
of their lives. All these elements combine 
to retard learning, to make the rehabilita- 
tion process more difficult, and to render 
its outcomes less predictable. 

These are some of the special problems 
in the learning process called rehabilitation 
counseling. They have centered around the 
special physical and psychological needs 
of the rehabilitation client. 


Needs of the Counselor 


The needs of the counselor also create 
special problems in rehabilitation counsel- 
ing as these needs differ from those of the 
general psychological counselor. Like the 
general counselor, the rehabilitation coun- 
selor must have an extensive knowledge of 
people and their activities gained from 
study and observation in work and leisure. 
This knowledge for both kinds of counsel- 
ors becomes the frame of reference for 
groups and for individuals in terms of 
which a client’s data are interpreted. The 
varied degrees of training among counsel- 
ors also determines the skill with which 
they handle clients. The rehabilitation coun- 
selor’s work will vary from mere coordina 
tion of services to quite complex counseling 
with clients, according to his amount of 
background knowledge about people, and 
his counseling skills. 


Interpretation of Data Changed by 
Disabilities 

For the rehabilitation counselor, how- 
ever, this is only the beginning. Not only 
must he know what these data mean for 
normals, he must also know the differing 
interpretations required for specific dis- 
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Special Problems of the Rehabilitation Counselor 


ability groups and adapt further for in- 
dividual differences within each of these 
subgroups. He must do this for each tool 
and technique of counseling. Thus the 
problem for the rehabilitation counselor 
is to modify his general counseling knowl- 
edge with interpretation of rehabilitation 
research and his own experience with re- 
habilitation clients, so that he can produce 
the unique interpretation of data required 
for a given disabled client. 

For example, when a test like the Minne- 
sota Multiphasic Personality Inventory 
(MMPI) is used in general counseling, a 
counselor interprets an elevated score on 
hypochondriasis (Hs) and hysteria (Hy) to 
mean the possibility of psychosomatic dif- 
ficulties. Research has shown, however, 
that persons with tubercular conditions, 
goiter, arthritis, asthma and other physical 
disabilities tend to have higher scores on 
these scales than do the nondisabled per- 
sons and still function in much the same 
fashion as the nondisabled. Phillips and 
Wiener (1) have presented data for var- 
ious disability groups indicating that there 
is a relationship between disability, disease 
and personality as measured by the MMPI. 
This may simply reflect a natural tendency 
of the disabled to be more concerned with 
their health and it may not be an “ab- 
normal” concern at all. Consequently the 
rehabilitation counselor would interpret 
these MMPI scores differently for disabled 
clients than for clients from general popu- 
lation. 


Separate Norms 


Tests used with the disabled may require 
separate standardization. It is obvious that 
when paper and pencil tests are used with 
the blind, they must be orally administered 
or transcribed into Braille. This may pro- 
duce a distortion of the original reliabilities 
and validities for such tests and require 
new standardization on a population sample 
of blind clients. Moreover, if the oral proc- 
ess is really to be standardized, not only 
should new norms and statistics be worked 
out, but the oral instructions and test read- 
ing should be electrically recorded so that 
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the oral administration is exactly the same 
each time for each blind client. Until these 
conditions are met, interpretations of such 
test results must be highly tentative and 
of limited usefulness. This is true of all test 
scores that could be affected by a disability. 


Effect of Special Conditions 


The use of tests with a disabled client 
carries another special hazard. It is known 
that emotional disturbance affects perform- 
ance on tests. This effect varies with each 
person and with each test. It is also known 
that many disabled persons are emotional- 
ly disturbed about their disabilities. Hence 
the rehabilitation counselor needs to have 
a good estimate of the affective state in 
which his client took each test and the 
effect this had upon the test score. Al- 
though the disability itself may have no 
effect on test scores, the psychological dis- 
turbance accompanying such disability may 
have a considerable effect. 

In like manner the inferences made from 
other data collected about the disabled may 
be used in a different way than for the 
nondisabled. The general counselor has his 
client complete a biographical data form in 
order that he may reconstruct a longitud- 
inal picture of the client’s past performance 
and from it help the client predict future 
performance. These bio-data may not be 
useful to the rehabilitation counselor or 
they may be useful in a totally different 
fashion. The client’s previous athletic prow- 
ess is of little value in predicting future 
physical performance of a_wheel-chair 
patient. On the other hand it may be highly 
valuable in helping the counselor under- 
stand the heavy emotional impact the dis- 
ability has had on such a client. In like 
manner a long work history as a motion 
picture film splicer and inspector is of 
relatively little value to a counselor when 
his client is blind from glaucoma. A long 
history of good health can produce a very 
traumatic experience for the person who is 
recovering from a colostomy and the coun- 
selor must recognize this. A history of 
chronic illness can be a two-edged sword. 
It affects the person accustomed to illness 
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so he adjusts readily to a disability, or the 
illnesses can become adjustments in them- 
selves and hamper rehabilitation. The coun- 
selor must be able to perceive which con- 
dition exists for a given client. 

These and other records used by the re- 
habilitation counselor are subjected to a dif- 
ferent emphasis according to the way in 
which the disabled client’s needs vary from 
those of the nondisabled. Thus the rehabili- 
tation counselor’s needs will also vary from 
those of the general counselor. 

Differences in the Interview 

The interview also may present different 
problems in rehabilitation counseling. Per- 
haps it must be conducted in the client’s 
home with constant interruption from fam- 
ily members, or it may have to be con- 
ducted in the counselor’s car, in order to 
secure enough privacy. Time limits per 
interview may be shorter for the client 
easily reached than for the client who can 
only be reached after a trip of 50 or 100 
miles. The disabled client may need much 
more initial support in the interview. More 
overt structuring of the interview may be 
necessary and the degree of counselor lead 
must often be greater. According to Robin- 
son’s (2) list of techniques describing lead- 
ing by the counselor, there will probably 
be more recourse to “interpretation and 
urging” and to “assurance” that the client 
is progressing than to the other techniques. 

These then are some of the ways in 
which the peculiar needs of the rehabilita- 
tion client and the intricate psycho-physi- 
cal interaction of rehabilitation will estab- 
lish needs and therefore problems for the 
rehabilitation counselor. The counselor 
needs to watch that these are genuine client 
needs and that they are not goals set up 
for the client which are really counselor 
goals or needs. The counselor cannot af- 
ford to be so threatened by any attempt 
of the client to change these goals that he 
cannot adapt to client needs as the client 
sees them. 


Problems of Referral 


The third major area of special problems 
is that involving referrals. One problem 
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here lies in the method by which referrals : 


are made in rehabilitation. This means 


not only the way in which referrals come to | 


the counselor, but the community resources 
to which a client may be referred. The term 


“Rehabilitation Team” should be broadened | 


to include those sources in a community 
from which rehabilitation clients come to 
the counselor. Because the rehabilitation 
process is less widely known than is the 
general counseling process, it is usually 
necessary to conduct an educational cam. 


know what services are available and where 
clients should be referred to receive them, 
Key people like educational, political, busi- 
ness, trade union and service club leaders, 
need to be reached with this information, 


Referral Resources 


tation counselor in locating referral sources 
in the community. If all the resources 
needed to handle a case are accessible to 
the counselor, his job is enhanced and the 
client receives adequate services. If, be 
cause of lack of knowledge about an exist- 
ing service, the counselor must substitute 


service from other agencies or undertake | 


to perform the service himself with in- 
adequate preparation, the client may be 
harmed or progress of the case may be 
retarded. Hence it is necessary that the 
counselor prepare a complete inventory 
of communit-- resources for use with his 
client at the sume time that he is educating 
and establishing sources of referral of 
clients to him. 

Frequently choice of these referral re 
sources presents a problem for the counsel. 
or. If a client is eligible for veterans re 
habilitation and state vocational rehabilita- 


tion, the counselor is faced with the prob- | 


lem of evaluating which service can offer 


his client the most complete and effective | 


help. He may also be faced with a budget: 


ary problem so that complete service is ut | 
available and only partial rehabilitation is | 


possible. The limits of the community itsel 
may present situational factors providing 


a less desirable rehabilitation process, either | 
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Special Problems of the Rehabilitation Counselor 


because the client cannot leave the com- 
munity to go to a more favorable place for 


| him, or because the community lacks re- 


sources essential to complete rehabilitation. 

Because the counselor is the best avail- 
able person with training, he may have to 
undertake psychotherapy in lieu of having a 
psychiatrist or clinical psychologist to 
handle this phase of his cases. In the ab- 
sence of a physiatrist he may have to de- 
pend upon the more limited knowledge of 


- ageneral physician. These situations arise 


because the medical profession is becoming 
so highly specialized and the ratio of physi- 
cian to patient is increasing to the point 
where many client needs are difficult to 
meet. In the absence of a social worker, the 
counselor may have to take over social work 
functions for which he usually has inade- 
quate training. Fortunately for the client, 
however, the counselor is unable to under- 
take and perform medical functions. Per- 
haps it would be more fortunate for the 
client if the counselor were unable to at- 
tempt any functions of other team members 
except his own. 


Problems of Interpersonal Relations 

The more people involved in rehabilita- 
tion team activities, the more problems of 
interpersonal relations usually occur. The 
interaction of medical specialists among 
themselves. and with the other professional 
personnel of the rehabilitation team may 
be another cause of problems in rehabilita- 
tion counseling. The question of the person 
directing the team also varies with each 
rehabilitation setting. Functions to be per- 
formed by various team members may over- 
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lap and cause jurisdictional disputes among 
professions. Thus it is possible that the 
counselor spends more time in ironing out 
team difficulties than he does with his 
client in rehabilitation activities. 

These team problems could be ironed out 
if the team members’ first concern was 
client needs. Agreement should be reached 
among professions concerning areas of over- 
lap. There is more than enough work in 
this area for all of the professions con- 
cerned. Relationships among the team 
could be improved if the most competent 
team member for a given case were the 
person designated as director of the team 
for that case. If team members could learn 
to treat each other with the same profes- 
sional courtesy and consideration that is 
given to the client, many team problems 
would disappear. This applies to the re- 
habilitation counselor as well as the other 
team members, 

It is obvious that the foregoing presenta- 
tion has not covered all the problems in 
rehabilitation counseling. It has attempted 
only to show by selected examples how 
these problems are created by the needs of 
the client, the skill and needs of the coun- 
selor, and by the referral sources available 
for a given client. 
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Background and Rationale 


An increasing awareness of the extent of 
mental and emotional disability has de- 
veloped in this country in recent years. 
While much work remains to be done 
across the nation to provide seriously 
needed treatment facilities, many states 
have already developed plans or initiated 
action which in the next few years will 
provide many of the needed facilities. Still 
unsolved, however, are the problems that 
center around the transitional period be- 
tween the hospital period and community 
life through which the former mental pa- 
tient must pass on his way to becoming 
a productive citizen again. 

Recent information on the incidence of 
mental and emotional disability justifies 
the conclusion that the prevalence is of 
epidemic proportions. The extent of re- 
habilitation problems in the posthospital 
“bridging-the-gap” period is similarly epi- 
demic. It may, then, be hypothesized that 
this “epidemic” might be expected to yield 
to techniques which have proven of value 
in measuring, evaluating, and controlling 
epidemics in the past. The history of pub- 
lic health demonstrates that the most suc- 
cessful fights against epidemics were 
achieved through the application of the 
scientific method in the hands of a well- 
integrated, multidisciplinary team. 

As an outgrowth of several conferences 
between representatives of the Indiana Vo- 


1The views expressed by the authors do not 
necessarily reflect those of the Veterans Admin- 
istration. 


cational Rehabilitation Division of the De. | 


partment of Public Instruction and of the 
Counseling Psychology Service of the Vet. 
erans Administration Hospital, Marion, In- 
diana, a need for closer cooperation and 
liaison became apparent. This need led 
to plans for a workshop for employees of 
the two groups to develop better ways for 
the two agencies to coordinate their ac. 
tivities. 

One result of the workshop was a de. 
sire for a further conference with a more 
comprehensive membership of pertinent 
agencies. The consensus of the group was 
that such a multidiscipline approach might 


well provide the basis for closer coordina- | 
tion of the state-wide attempts to solve the | 


rehabilitation problems common to the 
transitional period between hospital and 
community life. Nearly one-half of the 
patients released from mental hospitals 
were found to be reentering the hospital 
for further care and treatment. If this 
figure could be reduced by more effective 
team work some of the other problem 
would consequently be reduced. 


Planning for the Institute 


The heads of the major agencies within 
Indiana concerned with the rehabilitation 
of mentally and emotionally handicapped 
individuals were canvassed for their opit- 
ions of the value of such an institute. The 
response was unanimous that such a mett- 
ing was needed and that each agency wa 
anxious to assist. Agency heads were then 
asked to serve on a planning committe 
to bring an institute into reality. 
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An Interagency, Multidiscipline Approach to Rehabilitation 


The basic purpose of the meeting was 
to be the launching of a united attack up- 
on the problems of earmarking the causes, 
the symptoms, and possible remedies for 
the difficulties in the rehabilitation process 
as it currently operated in Indiana. A fur- 
ther anticipated function was to be the 
formation of a group of representative par- 
ticipants into a Study Commission whose 
work would involve grouping and system- 
atizing the data coming from the Institute, 
analyzing the effects and interrelations of 
key problems, and forwarding suggestions 
for action to affected agencies and insti- 
tutions. 

As planning progressed, it became ap- 
parent that there were no experts in re- 
habilitation per se, only individuals who 
were highly informed about circumscribed 
areas of the total process. It also became 
obvious that there had been no definitive 
compilation of the facts and figures on re- 
habilitation in Indiana. It was also re- 
vealed that those who knew the problems 
best were the “grass roots” administrative, 
specialized, or professional personnel of the 
various institutions and agencies involved 
in rehabilitation. It was decided that the 
greatest opportunity for achieving an inte- 
grated attack upon rehabilitation problems 
was to collect the facts, to organize them 
into some usable format, and to present 
them to the “grass roots” workers to dis- 
cuss, debate, and formulate possible solu- 
tions. 

The Institute was structured with sev- 
eral major workshops encompassing the 
major areas or problems in the rehabilita- 
tion process. Interspersed with the work- 
shop sessions were planned total group 
assemblies, in which the recommendations 
and conclusions of the individual work- 
shop groups could be integrated for the 
total group. The aim of the program was 
to keep the interdependence and _inter- 
telatedness of the physical, mental, social, 
economic and vocational aspects of re- 
habilitation foremost in the minds of the 
attending individuals. 

Included in the “Advance Studies” were 
three questionnaire studies which con- 
cerned the general problems of rehabilita- 
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tion, rehabilitation problems in the hos- 
pitals, and rehabilitation problems en- 
countered by community agencies. These 
will be considered separately. Certain oth- 
er topics were assigned to committees for 
reports for two primary purposes, namely, 
to outline current problems in each area, 
and to stimulate local investigation and 
discussion before conference participation. 
The committee reports were concerned 
with the medico-legal problems related to 
rehabilitation, the development of uniform 
referral forms, and the establishment of a 
central reporting exchange. They will be 
grouped in the final section of this article. 
Advanced registrants for the Institute re- 
ceived copies of all preliminary studies 
some weeks before the meeting in addition 
to regularly issued progress reports. 


Research Studies 


General Problems of Rehabilitation 


Basic to other studies conducted by the 
Planning Committee was the need for in- 
formation concerning difficulties in exist- 
ing rehabilitation programs. A question- 
naire was distributed to over 900 adminis- 
trative personnel and “grass roots” workers 
in all major treatment institutions and com- 
munity agencies concerned with mental 
health in Indiana. Respondents were asked 
to rank various factors related to failures 
in rehabilitation. Returns were obtained 
from over 40 per cent of the inquiries. 
These were widely distributed geographi- 
cally and by type of organization, and ap- 
peared to be representative of the total 
group. 

Respondents indicated that custodial 
care in mental hospitals in Indiana is grad- 
ually being supplemented by active treat- 
ment programs. Active rehabilitation pro- 
grams were still considered definitely in 
the minority. Questionnaire results indi- 
cated that the major areas of poor hospital 
preparation for community adjustment 
were those of family, vocational, and fol- 
low-up planning. Also important but em- 
phasized less often by respondents were 
the areas of economic planning, recreation, 
and referral to community agencies. 
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Several factors were considered impor- 
tant causes of failure in the rehabilitation 
process. Poor preparation in the hospital 
was felt to consist predominantly of poor 
planning during the pre-release period. A 
secondary factor was the patient's attitude 
toward returning to the community. Of 
negligible importance was the forcing of 
patients to leave the hospital. The pri- 
mary factor related to the reappearances 
of symptoms after release was thought to 
be the inadequacy of outpatient care. 

The main sources of social problems for 
former patients were concentrated in two 
areas, namely, the patient’s spouse and the 
acceptance by the community of the men- 
tal patient. Of slightly lesser importance 
were problems related to family, parents, 
and neighbors. The effects of the absence 
of a concerted program of community edu- 
cation were clearly apparent. 

The major source of economic problems 
was the lack of “tide-over” funds during 
the first weeks after release from the hos- 
pital until the earnings could be received 
or until public assistance was obtained. 
Previous bills, poor budgeting, and indig- 
ency were listed as further economic com- 
plications of lesser importance. 

Vocational training problems were most 
pronounced in the unavailability of suit- 
able training resources. Of least impor- 
tance in this area was the inability to find 
a job after satisfactory completion of train- 
ing. Many problems existed in referral to 
training, failure to enter training, and fail- 
ure to complete training. 

Job placement difficulties appeared to 
concentrate in the lack of suitable jobs, 
lack of adequate job planning, and the at- 
titudes of employers. Scores were higher 
in all of these areas than for the section 
related to the patients’ inability to adjust 
to a job. 

The questionnaire clearly demonstrated 
the lack of adequate pre-release planning 
and preparation for community problems 
before the patient leaves the hospital. Up- 
on discharge he faces a mass of social, 
economic, and vocational stresses which 
contribute to the reappearance of symp- 
toms. The lack of outpatient facilities pre- 


vents assistance to the individual at this 
point, and he returns to the hospital. 


Rehabilitation Problems in the Hospital 


Information concerning the extent of | wn 


rehabilitation services within the frame. 
work of the hospital or treatment center 
was sought by a second questionnaire dis. 
tributed to administrative and professional 


rehabilitation workers employed in such / 


settings within Indiana. 


Table 1 shows the prevalence of treat. | 
ment and rehabilitation services available | 
on an inpatient and outpatient basis, It | 


should be noted that the percentage figures 
indicate the proportion of hospital person. 


nel reporting the existence of the given | 


service in their institution. The most strik. 
ing comparison, no doubt, is the high re. 
sponse for services available on an in 
patient basis and the extremely low re 
sponse for the availability of these serv. 
ices on an outpatient basis. The data re 
inforce the earlier conclusion of greater 


emphasis upon “treatment” in the hospital 


setting. 


Respondents were also asked the num- | 


ber of professional staff available in the 


various treatment centers. Except for | 
medical and nursing staff there was no | 


professional group having more than twen- 


ty workers assigned; in fact, only three to / 


Table 1 


Treatment and Rehabilitation Services Available 
in Mental Hospitals in Indiana 





Per Cent of Respondents 


Reporting Availability 








Service Inpatient Outpatient 
Physical therapy 64 ll 
Occupational therapy 94 5 
Speech therapy 19 4 
Recreational therapy 88 4 
Pre-vocational activities 46 5 
Industrial therapy 70 5 
Clinic (organized) 16 24 
Psychiatric services 89 26 
Psychological services 93 29 
Vocational guidance 50 14 
Psychiatric and family 

casework 90 51 
Self maintenance (daily 

living) 46 98 
Vocationa! (preparation for 

employment) 61 15 
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An Interagency, Multidiscipline Approach to Rehabilitation 


eight per cent of the respondents reported 


' more than ten professional workers in the 


yarious categories. Those workers who are 
most directly related to rehabilitation serv- 


est category. Most of the respondents in- 
dicated that volunteers were utilized in as- 
sisting professional workers. 


Rehabilitation Problems Encountered 
by Community Agencies 

Workers in every major community agen- 
cy concerned with rehabilitation were 


lems in their localities. The respondents 
to the questionnaire were drawn heavily 
from social agencies (50 per cent), al- 
though there was also considerable repre- 
sentation from employment agencies, vo- 
cational rehabilitation agencies, and train- 
ing centers. The questionnaire was re- 
stricted in scope to the mentally and emo- 
tionally handicapped. 

Nearly half of the respondents reported 


that fifty per cent or more of their case 


load consisted of physically or mentally 
the num- | 


handicapped persons. More than half (57 
per cent) stated that half or more of all 
their handicapped clients were known to 
be former mental patients. The majority 


_ reported a trend of increased applications 


for assistance from former mental patients. 
Many problems of communication be- 


| tween the hospital and the community 
' agency were reported by the agency work- 
ers, Almost two-thirds (63 per cent) of 


the agency personnel who responded in- 
dicated that there was no recognized 
agreement or standard procedure to facili- 
tate referral of released patients in need of 


- agency service. However, in those situa- 
| tis where agreements did exist, a pre- 
| ponderance of workers reported satisfac- 


tion with the agreement. 

Difficulties in coordinating the efforts 
of hospitals and agencies were also noted. 
Half of the agency personnel indicated that 
they received no consultive service from 


| the referring hospital, although 99 per cent 


stated that they wanted such service. Two- 


| thirds reported that they “seldom” or “nev- 
_ @” had the opportunity to join hospital 
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personnel in planning a course of action 
before the patient was released. Only 14 
per cent reported that they “usually” or 
“always” participated in joint planning, 
and another 13 per cent reported that they 
“frequently” participated. Nearly three- 
fourths (71 per cent) of the respondents 
indicated that they were dissatisfied with 
existing coordinated procedure | between 
the hospitals and their agency. 


Special Committee Reports 


1. Medico-legal problems. The Plan- 
ning Committee recognized the necessity 
for careful exploration of the problems 
relating to rehabilitation in the medico- 
legal field. The nature of the more fre- 
quently encountered problems and the spe- 
cialized professional background necessary 
for this competent analysis precluded the 
use of the questionnaire approach. Be- 
cause of the urgency of coping with certain 
basic issues in this area the committee com- 
municated with several highly qualified of- 
ficials in federal and state service who 
were in constant contact with medico-legal 
problems. 

Two major problems which received 
considerable advance study were: 

(a) Facilitating the release of confiden- 
tial information between institutions and 
agencies sharing responsibility for assisting 
the patient in his personal, social and vo- 
cational adjustment. 

(b) Clarification, streamlining, and 
standardization of the legal procedure for 
restoring civil rights to an incompetent 
person. 

A new Indiana statute, effective Janu- 
ary 1, 1956, streamlining procedures for the 
restoration of civil rights to recovered in- 
competent patients was felt to constitute a 
major step in overcoming the many prob- 
lems involved in this area. The valuable 
contributions of the statute, its implications 
and limitations were outlined for discus- 
sion at the Institute. 

2. Uniform Referral Forms. Successful 
passage through the “transitional gap” by 
the released mental hospital patient is 
frequently dependent upon the facility and 
completeness with which pertinent infor- 
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mation is transferred from the hospital to 
those agencies responsible for assisting him 
in his ready adjustment to community life. 

Early considerations of uniform referral 
forms were concerned with improving co- 
ordination between the hospital and agen- 
cy, assuring the inclusion of all important 
referral information, and salvaging the 
time lost in corresponding with the re- 
ferring agency for needed information not 
included in the original referral. An ad- 
ditional long-range outcome was thought 
to be that through mutual understanding 
of information required for later phases 
of rehabilitation the various memtors of 
the total rehabilitation team woul. secome 
more aware of the key considerations: and 
role of other team members. 

3. Central Reporting Exchange. It was 
felt that a centralized depository of infor- 
mation on medical and psychological ex- 
aminations, social, occupational and edu- 
cational histories and similar data was es- 
sential, even if limited to the date that such 
material was acquired and a reference to 
the agency holding the complete report. 
This would facilitate action on the case, 
save expensive duplication of examinations, 
as well as relieve information sources (i.e., 
the client, family, treatment institution, 
etc.) of making repetitious reports to vari- 
ous agencies. The exchange was contem- 
plated as one which might serve all of the 
health and welfare agencies within the 
state interested in cooperating in such a 
venture. 

Preliminary ideas concerning a central 
reporting exchange varied in scope from a 
centralized index file to a compilation of 
all basic information on each individual 
served by the participating agencies. The 
index file might include only such items 
as the date and type of service rendered 
by a member agency. An inquiring agency 
could then be directed to the listed or- 
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ganization for detailed information about 
previous services to the client. The other 
extreme would include the maintenance of 
a complete “clinical folder” on each case 
served by member agencies. An inquiring 


agency could then be provided with a com. | 
posite of all background information re. f 


garding a given case. 


Summary 


This article has described the develop. 


ment and rationale for a statewide insti. | 
tute of representatives of all agencies and | 
professional groups concerned with the re. | 


habilitation of the mentally and emotion. 
ally handicapped. To provide current, us. 


able information on the status of rehabili. | 


tation and related professional personnel, 
several research studies and committee in. 
vestigations were completed. These have 


been reported so that the reader may he | 
cognizant of the knowledge available to | 


the Institute participants, or, if he desires 


so that comparability with other geogra | 


phic areas may be ascertained. 
The proceedings of the Institute are now 


in the process of being edited and wil} 
be published under the auspices of the} 


Study Commission formed at the Institute, 
The Study Commission, armed with the 
Institute findings, is responsible for further 
development of better tools and for fos 
tering the adoption of certain recommend: 
tions as they emerge. 


appear appropriate in the problems of the 


physically handicapped, the aged, the perf 


roled, and others. 
Received December 3, 1957. 
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Research Notes from Here and There 


Task Relevant Personal Belief and Task Accomplishment 


Harold B. Pepinsky, Pauline N. Pepinsky' 
The Ohio State University 


and William B. Pavlik 


Western Michigan University? 


What an individual believes to be true of 
himself may be associated with the amount 
of success he has in completing tasks to 
which his personal, task-related beliefs are 
differentially relevant. This general prop- 


_ osition should hold particularly for major 
_ tasks required of the individual by a social 


organization in which he has membership, 
and in which his continued membership is 
contingent upon his visible task accomplish- 
ment. In any case, the validity of the 
proposition can be tested. Such personal 
beliefs can provide one empirical measure 
of what Erikson (2) has termed “ego iden- 
tity,” a construct that Tyler (7) finds help- 


ful in describing how a client, through 


counseling, can come to know and accept 
himself. The present study furnishes evi- 
dence for the validity of the measure, which 
we have labelled “task relevant personal 
belief.” 


The experiment to be described was de- 


ite and ib | signed in the context of a microtheory of 
ese pages ial settings (6, pp. 1-17). Only a brief 


individual productivity within organiza- 


summary can be given here. A social system 


/ maintains itself through the rewarding and 


punishment of a cohort of persons who hold 
membership in the system by virtue of per- 
forming assigned tasks. Conceptually, the 


IResearch conducted under Contract N6ori-17, 


| 1.0. III (NR171-123) between the Office of Naval 
: Research and The Ohio State University Research 
| Foundation. This paper is a condensation, in re- 


vised form, of a detailed technical report (6), 


| which may be obtained on loan from the Gifts 
; and Exchange Department of The Ohio State 
| University Library. 


*Formerly at The Ohio State University. 


social system is viewed as a task setter: (a) 
requiring its members to perform specified 
activities or tasks under stipulated rules of 
action, (b) specifying the criteria by which 
task performance is to be evaluated, (c) 
evaluating member performance of the 
assigned tasks, and (d) selecting, ejecting, 
and developing its members in terms of 
their success in performing the assigned 
tasks. Members of the system are actors, 
persons who “act” or “behave as if,” and 
each actor is required to perform tasks as- 
signed by the system. Task setting itself is 
a task performed by one or more actors 
operating for the system, and the structure 
of the system is the organization and 
amount of control vested in its delegated 
task setters. 


Productivity and the Actor’s Belief 


In this conceptual framework, produc- 
tivity is defined as a measured amount of 
the success that an actor has in performing 
a designated task. To the task setter, the 
task is the confronting of an actor with a 
designated stimulus situation, in which he 
is required to follow stipulated rules of pro- 
cedure in responding to the situation, and 
in which he must attempt to satisfy speci- 
fied criteria by which the amount of suc- 
cess of his acts is judged. The task setter, 
operating for the social system, both stipu- 
lates the actor’s rules of procedure and 
judges the extent to which the actor has 
satisfied the task setter’s criteria of suc- 
cess. This is called the official task, to dis- 
tinguish it from the actor’s private task or 
problem—the actor’s conception of a stimu- 
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lus situation that he feels impelled to 
modify in order to realize some personally 
desired outcome. Thus the assigned, of- 
ficial task may or may not be responded 
to by the actor as if it were a problem 
to him; the actor must be so motivated be- 
fore he will act in accordance with the 
task setter’s requirements of him. 

The microtheory holds that an important 
component of motivation toward success- 
ful task accomplishment is the actor’s be- 
lief that he can perform successfully a class 
of activities sampled by the task. Motiva- 
tion itself is assumed to be an aggregate of 
noncognitive and cognitive components, 
and belief is assumed to be an important 
cognitive component. Belief is the actor’s 
own theory of response selection, in terms 
of which he selects the response sequence 
that is most likely to achieve what is for 
him a most valued outcome. Through re- 
peated experience, the actor develops gen- 
eralizations about classes of task events that 
he believes himself capable of performing 
more or less successfully. This motivational 
component includes both task relevant and 
task irrelevant beliefs. 

Relational Proposition I follows: When 
task and belief are compatible, motivation 
to perform the task is greater than out-of- 
system (irrelevant) motivation. 

Relational Proposition II, its corollary, 
states: When task and belief are not com- 
patible, out-of-system (irrelevant) motiva- 
tion is greater than motivation to perform 
the task. 


Method 


A laboratory experiment was designed 
to test empirical hypotheses derived from 
the stated propositions. Ss were 56 white, 
male students, enrolled in an introductory 
psychology course at The Ohio State Uni- 
versity and selected on the basis of their 
responses to the Student Behavior Descrip- 
tion (SBD), a forced choice measure de- 
veloped by Florence (3, 4, 5). Part I scores 
on this instrument indicate which of five 
dimensions of successful student behavior 
in the University can be used to character- 
ize a student’s description of himself, and 


Part II score indicates where his self de. 
scription places him on a General Level of 
Success dimension provided from the 
pooled judgments of undergraduate sty. 


dents in the University. Four classes of §; | 


were selected for the experiment: 

Class I: High score on an Organizational 
Leadership (OL) dimension, low score on 
a Scholastic Achievement (SA) dimension; 
high score on the General Level of Succes; 
(GLS) dimension. 

Class II: High score on OL, low score 
on SA; low score on GLS. 


Class III: Low score on OL, high score | 


on SA; high score on GLS. 

Class IV: Low score on OL, high score 
on SA; low score on GLS. 

Ss were divided into four-man groups, 
each group containing representatives of 
these four classes of undergraduate Ohio 
State University students. Since Ohio 
State Psychological Examination scores 
were available for 49 of the 56 Ss, an 
attempt was made to place Ss in a group 
whose members’ OSPE scores were with- 
in .5 S.D. of each other. Every group 
performed two laboratory tasks, one 
of which was devised to elicit behavior 
specified by highly loaded items on the 
Organizational Leadership factor (from 
which the Organizational Leadership scale 
of the Student Behavior Description was 
developed ); and the other, to elicit behavior 
specified by the Scholastic Achievement 
factor (from which the Scholastic Achieve- 
ment scale of the Student Behavior Descrip- 
tion was developed). 

1. In. performing the organizational 


leadership task, the four-man group of $f 


functioned as a hypothetical campus or 
ganization engaged in a money-raising pro} 
ect. Using available supplies, group mem 
bers were to organize and work together 
to buy parts for, build, and sell toys cor 
responding to any set of prescribed models 
The performance of each group member 
was measured by the number of choices he 
received on a sociometric “guess who” tet 
and by the rankings he received from two 
trained observers, who observed the Ss 4 
they worked on the task. 
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9. On the scholastic achievement task 
each group of Ss listened to and took notes 
on a lecture in a miniature classroom sit- 
uation, after which the Ss were sent to in- 
dividual cubicles outside of the classroom, 
where they studied lecture notes and text 
materials. They then took an objective test 
covering lecture and text. Individual per- 
formance on this task was measured by 
amount of time spent in study, number of 
right answers on the test, and ratio of num- 
ber of correct test responses to amount of 
time spent in study. 

Performance criteria on both the organ- 
izational leadership and scholastic achieve- 
ment tasks were designed to correspond to 
behavior specified by the Organizational 
Leadership and Scholastic Achievement 
items of the Student Behavior Description, 
respectively. 

Fourteen four-man groups of Ss_per- 
formed the two laboratory tasks in a coun- 
terbalanced order, half of the groups per- 
forming the organizational leadership task 
first, and the other half, the scholastic 
achievement task. Three experimental hy- 
potheses, which related Student Behavior 
Description score to task performance 
score, then could be tested: 

Hypothesis I: On the organizational lead- 
ership task, Ss in Classes I and II (high on 
the Organizational Leadership scale of the 
Student Behavior Description ) perform bet- 
ter than Ss in Classes III and IV (low on 
the OL scale). 


Hypothesis II: On the scholastic achieve- 
ment task, Ss in Classes III and IV (high 
on the Scholastic Achievement scale) per- 
form better than Ss in Classes I and II (low 
on the SA scale). 

Hypothesis III: On both laboratory tasks, 
Ss in Classes I and III (high on the Gen- 
eral Level of Success scale) perform better 
than those in Classes II and IV (low on 
the GLS scale). 


Results 


A post-experimental questionnaire was 
administered to all Ss, to determine wheth- 
er they had viewed the organizational 
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leadership and scholastic achievement tasks 
as they should have, if their Student Be- 
havior Description scores were to be con- 
sidered task relevant. Chi-square tests in- 
dicated that there was significant associa- 
tion between Organizational Leadership 
and Scholastic Achievement scores on the 
Student Behavior Description and the Ss’ 
responses to questions asking them in 
which of the two task situations they were 
usually more successful (p less than .01) 
and on which task they would prefer to 
be more successful (p less than .05). Seem- 
ingly the Student Behavior Description 
scores were unrelated to the Ss’ views of 
which task was more representative of 
what they did in college. Yet when re- 
sponses to the three items were pooled, 
because of consistent trends in the re- 
sponses, SBD scores and questionnaire re- 
sponses were significantly associated (p 
less than .01). To this extent, there is 
empirical support for the assumption that 
the Ss’ scores on the SBD were phenomen- 
ally relevant to their views of the two 
laboratory tasks. All but three Ss rated 
their performance on the two tasks as 
average or above average, however, and 
General Level of Success scores on the Stu- 
dent Behavior Description were independ- 
ent of responses to any of the question- 
naire items. Apparently, while the Ss’ be- 
liefs were task relevant, the Ss were un- 
able (or unwilling) to use their beliefs 
differentially in predicting how successful 
they would be. 

A second assumption was that because 
Ss had been matched within groups on 
general scholastic ability, this variable 
would not be related to performance on 
either task. The 49 Ss for whom Ohio State 
Psychological Examination scores were 
available were classified according to their 
Student Behavior Description scores, and 
separate chi-square tests were made of the 
association between the OSPE scores of 
the four classes of Ss and their measured 
performance on each task. None of the 
values of chi-square approached statistical 
significance. Therefore, it is evident that 
task performance differences among the 
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Table 1 


Association Between Organizational Leadership Score and “Most Like” 
Sociometric Choices Received Following the Organizational Leadership Task 


Harold Pepinsky, Pauline Pepinsky and William B. Pavlik 











Order of Task Presentation 


No. “most like” choices received Chi-square+ 





Organizational leadership task presented first 


(N of Ss = 28) 


High OL score Low OL score 
77 91 .107 
98 70 4.666* 


Scholastic achievement task presented first 


(N of Ss = 28) 





*Significant at .025 level, one-tailed test. 
Degrees of freedom = 1], 


four experimental classes of Ss cannot be 
accounted for in terms of differences in 
general scholastic ability. 

1. The first hypothesis was that on the 
organizational leadership task, Ss with high 
Organizational Leadership scores on the 
Student Behavior Description would per- 
form better than Ss who had scored low 
on the OL scale of the SBD. The hypoth- 
esis was tested in two ways. For one 
test of this hypothesis, a sociometric “guess 
who” test was devised, based on items 
highly loaded on the Organizational Lead- 
ership factor of the Student Behavior De- 
scription. The test was always adminis- 
tered immediately after the completion of 
the organizational leadership task, each S 
being asked to indicate his choices of the 
other three Ss in his group, and the Ss’ 
scores on the task were the numbers of 
“most like,” “least like,” and “other” choices 
received from their fellow group members 
on all six items of the test. It was pre- 
dicted that the Ss with high Organization- 
al Leadership scores on the Student Be- 
havior Description would receive a larger 
number of “most like” choices than Ss with 
low Organizational Leadership scores, and 


Table 2 


Observer Rankings Assigned to Student Behavior Description 
Score Groups (N of Ss = 56) 


a chi-square test of this prediction was | 


made. Table 1 shows that the prediction 
held when the organizational leadership 
task was presented after the scholastic 
achievement task—more of the high OL 
score Ss than the low OL score Ss being 
viewed by their peers as organizational 
leaders. The prediction did not hold whe, 
the organizational leadership task was pre. 
sented to the Ss before the scholastic 
achievement task. 

A second test of Hypothesis I was made 
by comparing Ss with high and low Or 
ganizational Leadership scores on the Stu. 
dent Behavior Description in terms of ob 
server rankings of the individual Ss’ per 
formances on the organizational leadership 


task. An Observer's Manual, containing | 


explicit descriptions of organizational lead- 
ership characteristics derived from items 


highly loaded on the OL factor of the SBD, | 


was used by the two trained observers in 


ranking the Ss. Intraclass correlation of f 


81 between the two observers’ ranking 
of the 56 Ss was considered adequate to 
permit use of the summed rank assigned 
to each S, as a measure of his task per 
formance. The results of testing the hy- 








Organizational Leadership 


General Level of Success 





High Low High Low 

Mean observer ranking 26.07 23.93 22.46 27.54 
¢ (df = 54) 84 2.04* 
F ratio te 1.07 





*Significant at .025 level, one-tailed test. 
?Degrees of freedom, 
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thesis are presented in Table 2; irre- 


| spective of task order (not shown in the 


table), the hypothesis is not supported. 
2, The second hypothesis predicted that 
$s who had obtained high scores on the 


' Scholastic Achievement scale of the Stu- 


dent Behavior Description would perform 


| better than Ss with low SA scores on the 


scholastic achievement task. The mean 
differences among the four experimental 


' classes of Ss were quite small relative to 


the variation among individual scores on 
the three task measures (study time for 
the test, number of right answers on the 
test, and ratio of right answers to study 
time). The mean differences remained 
small, even when the order of task presen- 
tation was taken into account. As expected, 
an analysis of variance of the eight sub- 
classes made for each of the three meas- 
ures of task success shows that none of 
the F ratios are significant. Hypothesis II 
was not supported by the experimental 
results. 

8. The third hypothesis stated that on 
both laboratory tasks, Ss who had obtained 
high General Level of Success scores on 
the Student Behavior Description would 
perform better than Ss with low GLS 
scores. Table 3 presents a comparison be- 
tween the two groups of Ss on the basis 
of sociometric choices received from their 


| peers. Here it can be seen that irrespec- 


tive of task order, the Ss with high Gen- 
eral Level of Success scores received more 
“most like” choices than the Ss with low 
GLS scores. The relationship was more 
marked, however, when the organizational 
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leadership task followed the scholastic 
achievement task. It is evident that un- 
der this condition, Ss with high GLS scores 
were viewed by their peers with slightly 
greater frequency as having qualities of 
organizational leadership. 

When high and low General Level of 
Success score groups were compared in 
terms of the observer rankings of the Ss’ 
qualities of organizational leadership, a 
significantly higher mean ranking was re- 
ceived by the high GLS group. This re- 
sult is shown in Table 2. Hence, it can 
be said that the observers, like the Ss’ 
peers, saw more evidence of organizational 
leadership in the high GLS group of Ss. 
Hypothesis III, then, received strong sup- 
port in the case of the organizational lead- 
ership task. 

As noted earlier, however, in presenting 
data relevant to Hypothesis II, the experi- 
mental classes of Ss were not differentiat- 
ed in their performances of the scholastic 
achievement task. Because there was no 
reliable evidence to support the hypothe- 
sized relationship between General Level 
of Success score and scholastic achieve- 
ment, Hypothesis III also was not sup- 
ported for that task. 


Discussion 


Our laboratory Ss’ beliefs in their own 
organization leadership and general level 
of success as students in the University 
could be used to predict their perform- 
ances or a task that had face validity as 
one requiring organizational leadership 


Table 3 


Association Between General Level of Success Score and “Most Like” 
Sociometric Choices Received Following the Organizational Leadership Task 











Order of Task Presentation No. “most like” choices received Chi-squaret 
High GLS Low GLS 
score score 
Organizational leadership task presented first 99 69 5.357* 
(N of Ss = 28) 
Scholastic achievement task presented first 103 65 8.595** 
(N of Ss = 28) 





*Significant at .025 level, one-tailed test. 
**Significant at .005 level, one-tailed test. 
tDegrees of freedom — 1. 
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ability. The assumption that this task had 
face validity for the Ss is supported by 
the finding that the prediction was more 
accurate when peer judgments were used 
as a dependent variable than when non- 
student, observer judgments were used. 
Despite considerable individual variation 
on the scholastic achievement task meas- 
ures, however, the Ss’ beliefs in both their 
own scholastic achievement and their gen- 
eral level of success as University students 
could not be used to predict their accom- 
plishment of a task requiring scholastic 
achievement for its successful completion. 

Two highly compatible interpretations 
of the results can be made. (a) The scho- 
lastic achievement task, in the student 
view, has its unfortunate counterpart in 
the academic lockstep of the University. 
In this view academic course work is like- 
ly to be regarded as a “grind,” responded 
to automatically by the student because 
he has to pass his courses in order to con- 
tinue in school. Other aspects of Univer- 
sity life, however, are apt to have greater 
intrinsic interest for him. The laboratory 
task that required scholastic achievement 
on the part of the Ss, therefore, may have 
been only too successful in duplicating for 
them the necessary but dull University 
routine of class attendance, study, and test 
taking. (b) The laboratory task requir- 
ing organizational leadership may have 
been more successful in differentiating 
among the experimental classes of Ss, be- 
cause it represented a more prestigeful 
kind of accomplishment for the Univer- 
sity students who served as Ss. This in- 
terpretation of student views toward or- 
ganizational leadership as compared with 
scholastic achievement in The Ohio State 
University is supported by Florence's 
(3, 4, 5) research in developing the Stu- 
dent Behavior Description. Thus, from 
Florence’s field study and from the pres- 
ent laboratory study, it can be inferred 
that an S’s belief in his abilities as organ- 
izational leader was more strongly moti- 
vating than an S’s belief in his abilities to 
achieve scholastically, the former being a 
more valued outcome than the latter for 
University students in general. 


Harold Pepinsky, Pauline Pepinsky and William B. Pavlik 





(c) A third interpretation of the experi. 
mental results follows from the first two: 
task order can be regarded as a situation. 
ally motivating condition for the Ss whose 
personal beliefs were relevant to the or. 
ganizational leadership task. Because the 
scholastic achievement task could not be 
regarded as motive-satisfying either to the 
high Organizational Leadership or high 
General Level of Success Ss, frustration was f 
aroused in them by performing that task f 
first. The frustration itself may have op | 
erated to increase motivation among these 
Ss (1), a motivation satisfied when they 
were able to perform the organizational 
leadership task. 

The experimental results are interpreted 
as lending partial support to the micro. 
theory of productivity stated initially. In 
the present experiment, the social system f 
is exemplified by The Ohio State Uni. 
versity, an organizational setting that re. 
wards and punishes a cohort of persons 
called students. Two major tasks that stu. 
dents believe to be required of them by 
task-setters in the University are those of 
organizational leadership and _ scholastic 
achievement. Through their experiences 
in the University, students have acquired 
beliefs about their abilities to perform 
either of these tasks, and these beliefs 
are components of motivation such that 
a student should perform better on one 
or other of the tasks, depending on which 
of the two he regards himself as better 
able to perform. The theory holds for a 
sample of students who believe themselves 
better able to perform the organizational f 
leadership task but not for those who be 
lieved themselves better able to achieve 
scholastically. When the theory is revised, 
however, to take account of the greater 
prestige of the organizational leadership 
task within the student subculture, the 
obtained results make sense. It is sug- 
gested, therefore, that the present micro § 
theory be elaborated to include the sub 
cultural value of the task as an impor 
tant aspect of task motivation. In futur > 
experiments, also, it would be wise to / 
control for such variables as the subcul- 
tural values of assigned tasks. : 
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Task relevant personal belief, as defined 
and measured here, might well be em- 
loyed as a dependent variable in research 
on client development through counseling. 
The results of the present experiment em- 
hasize, however, that the validity of par- 
ticular measures used must be determined 
by the organizational setting to which the 
beliefs refer. 


Summary 


An organizational leadership task and a 
scholastic achievement task were per- 
formed by 14 four-man Ohio State Uni- 
versity male student groups in a labora- 
tory setting. Half of the groups performed 


| the organizational leadership task first and 


half, the scholastic achievement task. The 
students had been preselected for the ex- 

riment on the basis of their measured 
beliefs about themselves on an Organiza- 


‘tinal Leadership, a Scholastic Achieve- 


ment, and a General Level of Success 


‘scale. As predicted, it was found that 


students with high Organizational Leader- 


| ship scale scores were seen by their team 


mates as being more like organizational 
leaders in performing the organizational 
leadership task than students with low 
scores on the OL scale. Independent ob- 
server rankings of student performance on 


this task, however, did not differentiate 


between those with high and low OL 
scores, Contrary to prediction, also, stu- 
dents with high and low scores on the 
Scholastic Achievement scale did not dif- 
fer in their performance of the scholastic 
achievement task. Students with high Gen- 
eral Level of Success scores were seen by 
their team mates as more like organiza- 
tinal leaders than those with low GLS 
scores when the organizational leadership 
task was performed. High GLS students 
were also independently observed to per- 
form better than low GLS students on this 
task. Both of these results obtained irre- 
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spective of the order in which the two 
tasks were presented to the students. Yet, 
the students’ General Level of Success 
scores were not related to their perform- 
ance of the scholastic achievement task. 
The prediction that the students’ General 
Level of Success scores would be related 
to their performance of both tasks, there- 
fore, was only partially supported by the 
experimental findings. 

The results were interpreted as lending 
partial support to a microtheory of indi- 
vidual productivity within organizational 
settings, and their implications for a re- 
vised theory were discussed. It was sug- 
gested also that task relevant personal be- 
liefs, as defined here, could be used as 
dependent variables in research on client 
progress in counseling. 
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_ Letters to 
To the Editor: 


The two articles concerned with the Bordin- 
Pepinsky diagnostic categories and the comments 
thereon by Gilbert and Hunt (1, 5) seem to me 
to require a personal comment in reply. 

The statement by Hunt, conjecturing the basis 
of my attitude toward diagnosis, is not an ac- 
curate reflection of my position. Possibly in- 
tended to be charitable, it reminds me of the 
statement of a colleague to his students that I 
probably no longer would hold to the position 
taken in my 1948 article (3). The implication 
seemed to be that’since I was presumably in- 
telligent and capable of learning from experience 
I would abandon an untenable position. How- 
ever, I have seen no reason for doing so. I have 
restated the position in more detail in a chapter 
on diagnosis and evaluation in a forthcoming 
book on counseling and psychotherapy (4), and 
will not elaborate on it here. 

In my opinion, neither of the papers referred 
to above offers much if any support to those 
who insist on the importance or value of diag- 
nosis in counseling. Byrne’s paper illustrates quite 
well the confusion and disagreement that arises in 
any attempt to develop a system of diagnostic 
constructs. While he disagrees with Pepinsky, 
others might easily disagree with him. For ex- 
ample, his construct of Domination by Authority 
Person or Situation might be subsumed under 
Pepinsky’s Interpersonal or Cultural Self-Conflict. 
The point is that there seems to be no logical 
—or even psychological—classification which is 
satisfying or generally acceptable, and which leads 
to non-overlapping, discrete categories on the 
same level of abstraction. 

This lack of discreteness is clearly illustrated 
by the Sloan and Pierce-Jones study. Rather 
than finding, as does Hunt, support or encourage- 
ment in this study, I feel that the results point 
to the lack of usefulness of such categories. Al- 
though several of the categories were distin- 
guishable from college student MMPI norms, they 
do not appear to be distinguishable from each 
other on the MMPI. The authors could not, of 
course compare the MMPI scores of the various 
categories with any meaning, since most of the 
cases were classified in two or more categories 
(“the mean number of categories used per case 
is 1.9”). This is hardly support for discreteness 
of categories. 
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the Editor 


But while lack of agreement—or reliability.) 
is a basic requirement of useful diagnostic cate | 
gories, and this requirement is not met by any) 
existing classificatory scheme, I would not, yf 


Hunt implies, change my attitude regarding diag. 
nosis if a reliable diagnostic system were 
veloped. Actually, I do not believe that such; 
system can be developed. The failure to fin 
discrete categories or types of emotional dj 
orders may be because they do not exist. Pe. 


sistent failure after hundreds of years of such! 
attempts suggests that we are trying to divide th! 


indivisible, to classify a homogeneous entity 


Perhaps mental or emotional disturbance is wi. & 
tary. A unitary concept of mental illness hy) 
regularly appeared in the history of psychiaty | 
(6). A recent statement (appearing after the com) 
pletion of my chapter referred to above) is thi 


of Menninger, et al. (2). The acceptance of this 
concept seems to be prevented by the strong 
need to break everything down into subgroup, 


to analyze and classify, which is taken by som) 


to be the essence of science. Mental or em 
tional disturbance appears to be so varied in 


its manifestations that it seems only logical tha} 


there must be more than one type of disturbance, 


and we are blinded to the underlying common.) 


ality present. 
C. H. Patterson 
University of Iinois 
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ficult to see, for example, how a high school stu- 

il psychology | ne 
| made the wrong choice in my occupation,” or 

how an adult could reply to Item 204: “I like to 

' plan a home study schedule and then follow it.” 

_ Fortunately the number of such items is minimal. 


; Statistical Characteristics 
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Test Reviews 


Laurence Siegel 
Miami University 


Harrison G. Gough. California Psychologi- 
cal Inventory. Palo Alto: Consulting 
Psychologists Press, Inc., 1957. 


A fundamental goal in the development of the 


| California Psychological Inventory (CPI) was that 


of “.. . devising brief, accurate and dependable 


' subscales for the identification and measurement 
| of the variables chosen for inclusion in the in- 


ventory.” Eighteen specific variables classed into 
four major categories are measured. These cate- 
gories are identified as: I. Poise, Ascendancy and 
Self-Assurance (six subscales); II. Socialization, 


Maturity and Responsibility (six subscales); III. 
' Achievement Potential and Intellectual Efficiency 


(three subscales); IV. Intellectual and Interest 
Modes (three subscales). This grouping is a 
classification of convenience rather than a classi- 


fication for the purpose of scoring. The 18 sub- 


scales are scored as discrete units. 

The Inventory is intended primarily for use 
with “normal” subjects and its subscales are ad- 
dressed principally to the personality character- 


| jstics important for social interaction. Thus it is 
' oriented toward application in schools, colleges, 


business and industry, and in clinics and coun- 
seling centers whose clientele consists mainly of 


_ socially functioning individuals. 


The CPI question booklet contains 480. items 
each requiring a “yes-no” response. The respond- 
ent will occasionally find himself confronted by 
the dilemma of being forced to make a dichoto- 
mous response in the absence of sufficient qualify- 
ing information to really permit such a response. 


from the standpoint of maintaining good public 
relations than it does from the standpoint of ade- 


' quacy of measurement. This format may occasion- 


ally reenforce the notion, current among some 
overly-tested individuals, that psychologists are 
capable of asking the darndest questions. 

In addition to containing a number of items 
which do not lend themselves to dichotomization 


| of response, the CPI contains some items that 
' are virtually impossible to answer because of the 


experiential level of the respondent. It is dif- 


dent could reply to Item 12: “I often feel that I 


Eleven of the CPI scales were developed by 


’ analysis of preliminary items against the external 


criteria of supervisors’ ratings. The preliminary 
version of the dominance scale, for example, was 
administered to subjects rated high and low on 
“dominance,” and each item was analyzed against 
the dichotomized criterion. 

Four additional scales were created by means 
of internal consistency analysis wherein each item 
was, in effect, correlated with the score obtained 
on all items grouped on a priori basis to form 
the subscale. Although this procedure was not 
iterated to achieve stability, subsequent studies 
of subscale validity against external criteria yield- 
ed acceptable coefficients. 

Two subscales (Well-Being and Good Impres- 
sion) were empirically developed employing sub- 
jects who were required to respond twice to the 
preliminary sets of items. The first administration 
required that they give their “real” response 
whereas in the second they were asked to re- 
spond either as if they were experiencing serious 
internal conflicts or as if they wanted to present 
the best possible portrayal of themselves. 

The final scale, Communality, contains items 
on which there is a heavy concentration of re- 
sponse agreement across the samples tested. The 
implications of such a subscale for detection of 
faked responses are obvious. 

Two test-retest reliability studies are reported 
in the manual. The first of these was based upon 
administrations to high school seniors with a one- 
year interval between testing. The second study, 
yielding somewhat higher coefficients, was based 
upon administration to a sample of male prisoners 
with a 7 to 21 day interval between test and re- 
test. In general, the reported reliability coeffi- 
cients are of the order of magnitude usually ob- 
tained with paper-and-pencil measures of per- 
sonality. 

The CPI has been extensively validated against 
ratings of the trait measured by each subscale 
and against several other tests and inventories. 
These data are supportive of concurrent validity. 
Some evidence of predictive validity is also cited 
in the manual. 

The clustering of the 18 subscales into the four 
classes previously mentioned is an aid to inter- 
pretation but does not represent an empirical 
grouping. The subscales share considerable vari- 
ance. In fact, a number of scales classed for con- 
venience into one of the four categories seem, in 
terms of subscale intercorrelation, to fit more ap- 
propriately into another of the categories. It 
would have been helpful for the manual to have 
presented the results of a factor-analysis of the 
matrix of intercorrelations between the subscales. 
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Norms take the form of standard score conver- 
sions computed separately for males and females. 
These norms are based upon responses made by 
a single composite sample for each sex which 
includes a range of ages, socio-economic groups 
and geographical areas. It may prove to be of 
value, ultimately, to develop more restrictive 
norms for high school students, college students, 
etc. in order to facilitate interpretation in the 
clinic and counseling center. 


Summary 

The California Psychological Inventory may 
appear at first blush to be just another addition 
to the already tedious listing of paper-and-pencil 
personality inventories yielding multivariate scores 
in smorgasbord fashion. This inventory should 
not, however, be dismissed in such summary 
fashion. It makes a unique and important con- 
tribution to personality assessment because of 
its focus upon traits related to effective social 
interaction. It should prove to be extremely valu- 
able whenever the goal of testing is to ascertain 
the adequacy with which an individual is relat- 
ing to his social environment. 


S.R.A. College Classification Tests. Chi- 
cago: Science Research Associates, Inc., 
1958. 


The College Classification Tests (CCT) were 
devised as aids to selecting, placing and coun- 
seling college freshmen. Although useful for se- 
lection, the primary focus of the battery is diagnos- 
tic: ie., the CCT yields five subtest scores di- 
rectly bearing upon the problems of counseling 
and remediation. These subtests are identified 
as English Usage, Mathematics Usage, Social 
Studies Reading, Natural Sciences Reading and 
Word Usage. The five component tests are print- 
ed in a single reusable booklet and are amenable 
to both hand scoring and machine scoring. The 
total testing time for the battery is two hours 
and 50 minutes plus time for distributing and 
collecting testing materials. The time limits are 
reported as liberal and the CCT is therefore re- 
garded as a power rather than as a speeded 
measure. 


Statistical Characteristics 

The CCT cannot be considered as a unique 
and distinct entity. The rationale underlying the 
development of the battery and the interpretation 
of scores is so intimately related to the rationale 
underlying the Iowa Tests of Educational De- 
velopment (ITED) that the two batteries must 
properly be considered as alternate forms. The 
essential difference between ITED and CCT is 
that the former was intended for administration 
to high school students whereas the latter was 
designed for administration to college applicants 
— — Thus the CCT is an extension of 








Laurence Siegel 


The similarities between ITED and CCT ap) 
apparent from a study of the correlations betwee, | 
corresponding subtests on each of the batterie, | 


These coefficients range between .70 and 87 
The extent of relationship between the two bat 
teries is even more apparent from the reported 
corrections between the composite scores on each 
of .91 in one sample and .94 in another sample, 
This extremely high degree of relationship, it mug 
be emphasized, occurred by design and not by 
accident. In fact, the evidence in support of 4 
strong relationship between CCT and ITED 5 
prerequisite to acceptance of the rather uniqu 
procedure employed in deriving norms for the 
CCT. 


The CCT has not been directly normed. Th | 


battery was not, for example, administered to , 
representative standardization group permitting 
for the transformation of raw scores to standard 
scores and/or percentiles based upon the score 
distributions obtained in the standardization 
group. Instead, interpretation of CCT scores js 
based upon the extensive normative data gath. 
ered from administration of ITED to 1405% 
cases. 

The utilization of ITED norms for interprets. 
tion of CCT scores presupposes equation of the 
subtests comprising two batteries. This equation 
was accomplished by administering both batteries 
to each of two samples. The manual is not clear 
about whether the results of the two sample 
were combined to effect the final equation o 
whether the reported score equivalents were de 
rived from results obtained in one or the othe 
of these samples. In any event, a table of scor 
equivalents was constructed indicating, for e- 
ample, that a CCT raw score of 18 on English 
Usage is equivalent to an ITED standard score 
on this subscale of 4. Thus the percentile con 
version for the CCT score of 18 is presumed to ke 
identical to the percentile conversion for the 


ITED score of 4. The validity of this procedure | 


is supported by the finding that the correlatios 
between comparable CCT and ITED subscale 
are of approximately the same order as the tes 
retest reliabilities of the CCT subscales. 

The CCT is, in general, a less reliable measur 
than ITED. Retest reliability coefficients, based 
upon 74 cases, are particularly disappointing fe 
Natural Sciences (.70) and for Social Studie 
(.73). The relatively low magnitude of the retet 
reliabilities may be partially attributable to th 
restrictive nature of the sample: all 74 cases wet 
state scholarship applicants. 

Predictive validity of the CCT has not bea 
established. Since this battery is regarded as a 


extension of the ITED and the USAFI-GED se) 
ies the manual assumes that predictive validity) 


established for the latter instruments will appl 


also to the CCT. It is conceivable, however, thi | 


actual validation of the CCT would be less sue 


cessful because of the relatively low reliabilitis| 


of some of the subscales. 
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ummary 
' The S.R.A. College Classification Tests purport 
to measure proficiency in five very important 
greas. The battery will be welcomed by admis- 
sions officers who would like to have a profile 
for some of their applicants which would be com- 
parable to the ITED profile already available for 
other applicants. The implications of both CCT 
and ITED for diagnostic counseling are obvious. 
Unlike the ITED, however, the CCT has been 


standardized by implication. Since CCT was de- 
signed as an extension of ITED, it has neither 
been directly normed nor validated. The case 
for the procedure whereby scores on the two 
batteries are equated and norms as well as pre- 
dictive validities for ITED are appropriated for 
use in interpreting CCT might be strengthened 
by some pilot studies demonstrating that the pre- 
dictive validity of CCT approximates that of 
ITED or USAFI-GED. 
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Book Reviews 


Comments on Current Books and the Passing Scene 


When winter’s talons rake my spine, I get a 
few intimations of immortality that dominate a 
pensive mood and, somehow, seem in austere 
harmony with the bleak landscape. These are 
thoughts which gyrate slowly around specula- 
tions concerning what is going on in psychology 
today that is likely to determine what counsel- 
ing will be like in the year 2000. Thus the 
thoughts are not personal intimations, but rather 
professional intimations of things to come—a sort 
of quo vadis, Psychology. Oh, I get personal in- 
timations, too; however, these are always of the 
Miniver Cheevy variety in which I assure myself 
that I am really a poet at heart. Just because I 
am large of frame and have a negligible robust- 
ness of avoirdupois in the midriff, people fail to 
discern the inner light, (burning at both ends) 
which was kindled on Mount Parnassus. My fan- 
tasy ends with the happy thought that if I were 
a Viking berserker like my Scandinavian forebears 
or, preferably, like Kirk Douglas, I would give 
the unappreciative oafs such a clout with my 
battle-ax that they would know a poet the next 
time they saw one. 

But to return to psychology and whither it 
goeth insofar as counseling psychology is con- 
cerned. If I were in all seriousness to name the 
half-dozen living psychologists who will have the 
most significant influence on the future develop- 
ment of psychology, I should have no hesitation 
in naming three of them. I could name six, but 
in order to avoid a Donnybrook, gentle reader, 
you name three and I'll name three. My can- 
didates are K. W. Spence, R. B. Cattell, and 
B. F. Skinner. At this time, I shall try briefly 
to extrapolate the influence of Skinner only. This 
is due more to the interests of peace and quiet 
than to space limitations. You see, Kenneth 
Spence agrees with my opinion so emphatically 
that I never have to elaborate my conviction. 
He would disagree with me only as to why the 
other two are in such distinguished company. 
As for Raymond Cattell, no one agrees with me, 
except possibly Cattell himself. In any case, I 
feel confident that Cattell will have his deserved 
acclaim eventually and the current plaudits for 
Spence will become an ovation. Perhaps it will 
be possible to explain why in another column. 

Our present concern is with Skinner’s influ- 
ence on the future course of counseling psy- 


1Separate book reviews were omitted from this 
issue to allow space for the Index. The next issue 
will carry this issue’s deleted reviews. 


chology; hence while a number of studies cou 
be cited, the work of Joel Greenspoon at Florid 
State University may be specifically mentione 
as particularly pertinent. 
used Skinner’s concepts in counseling situation 


His first study, published in the American Jou)? 
of Psychology in 1955, demonstrated the reinfor. 
ing effect of two spoken sounds on the frequency of © 


two responses. With a proper nondirective intom. 
tion, Greenspoon said, “Mmm-hmm” after plurl 
words uttered by one group of subjects and 
for another group of subjects, 
uttered when the subjects responded with nop. 
plural words. There was also a control grow 
which had no “Mmm-hmm.” As _ expected, the 
“Mmm-hmm” served as a reinforcing stimuly 


and increased the frequency of the occurrence) 


of plural words uttered later by the subjects, 

Recently, Greenspoon visited Baton Rouge ani 
reported some additional but as yet unpublished 
data on the same problem. This time, however, 


he used patients rather than college studens} 
and an actual interview situation for counselig) . 
The subjects wer} 
patients who were sufficiently in contact with} 
reality to enter actively into the interview. When | 
conversation was bizarre af 
otherwise remote from reality, the counselor sin- | 


and therapeutic purposes. 


ever the patients’ 


ply swiveled around in his chair, turning his back 


on the patient in a mild aversion gesture. Whe} 


the patients talked realistically of their problems, 


the counselor leaned forward or nodded hi} 
head, thereby reinforcing the rational content of) 


the patient’s talk. The result was that “sick 


material, i.e. talk indicating delusions and hal F 


cinations, etc., began to drop out of the patient’ 


conversation and “well” material such as sensibk © 
realistic discussion of th) 
illness, etc., increased. Of course, Greenspoo | 
has only shown that “sick” conversation can kf 
reduced and “well” conversation can be increased | 


plans for the future, 


in an interview by operant conditioning method 


a la Skinner. He has not shown that the patiety . 
That is anothe | 
problem and Greenspoon is now working on it) 
It is quite possible that this research has th} 
germ of the most important development {| 
counseling and psychotherapy in the preset) 


actually improves more rapidly. 


decade. 


The story does not end there, however. Greet 
spoon observed, as probably many of us hav§ 
that “sick” talk from clients or patients always > 
elicited a lot of attention from the professioul > 
staff while ordinary conversation was often 
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Greenspoon has actualy § 
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© acted to as dull, even boring. Thus he wondered 
| whether the staff might not sometimes reinforce 
| “ick” behavior. With this thought in mind, he 
> systematically observed regular counseling ses- 
| sions. This study is really just under way; how- 
© ever, the preliminary findings are eyebrow rais- 
tudies could # 
nm at Florid § 
y mentione F 
has actually 
ig situations F 


rica q ; eee: 
n Jound number of sexual references in the client’s con- 


ing. He found in some situations, for example, 
that when the client discussed sex, the counselor 
looked interested and even leaned forward. When 
the client brought up commonplace topics, by 


© contrast, the counselor slumped a bit and ap- 


peared uninterested. The result was that the 


yersation markedly increased during the course 


| of the interviews. This is but a portion of the 


information obtained by one researcher who works 
with the Skinnerian concepts. Skinner himself 
as well as some of his associates have done a 


' geat deal more work with similar problems. 


From the foot one may deduce Hercules and 
from these researches in the Skinnerian refer- 
ence frame one may deduce counseling psy- 
chology in 2000 A.D. If such findings as we 
have mentioned here are confirmed in all their 
implications, and I think they will be, the train- 


| ing of counselors and the counseling process will 
unpublished | 


be vastly different 50 years from now when com- 
pared to the present. But I doubt that these 
researches, even if fully confirmed in all their 


' implications, will produce general changes in the 


taining and practice for counseling and psy- 
chotherapy until a new professional generation 
is in the driver’s seat. After all, it would be 


"F too much to expect that we present-day coun- 
ounselor sim © 


selors should gracefully acknowledge that we were 


often reinforcing our client’s problems. Take 
- Semmelweiss, for example, who proved that the 
- doctors themselves infected their patients with 


puerperal fever and thereby explained why not 
a single expectant mother left the University of 


| Jena Hospital alive between 1860 and 1863. 


Semmelweiss was right, but his reward was scorn, 
insults, castigation, and, eventually, death in a 
mad-house. Skinner and Company need not 
worry about such vilification, of course; but, if 
they are right, they needn’t look forward to 
welkins ringing with general praise for 10 or 
25 years. Well, the issue is far from settled any- 
way so we may wait and see what develops. But 


' it should be clear why Skinner may be nomi- 


nated as one of the half-dozen living psycholo- 


fluence on the future development of psychology. 
To turn now to books and bookish matters, 


the famous Bingham and Moore How to Inter- 
view is now in a page proof revision with Bing- 
ham, Moore, and Gustad on the title page. It 
will be published soon by Harper. 

The symposium on Developments in Objective 
Personality Assessment which Pepinsky described 
in this journal in the Summer, 1958 issue is 
scheduled for early 1959 publication by Van 
Nostrand. Counseling psychologists Kenneth Ber- 
rien, John Darley, John Flanagan, Harold Pep- 
insky, and Carroll Shartle are among those who 
will read papers on aspects of “Leadership and 
Interpersonal Behavior” at a symposium sponsored 
jointly by Louisiana State University and the 
Office of Naval Research on March 8, 4, and 5, 
1959, in Baton Rouge. Bernard M. Bass of the 
L.S.U. Department of Psychology can supply fur- 
ther information to any interested person. 

If you occasionally have the uncomfortable 
feeling that the recent experimental work in rela- 
tively “pure” psychology has passed you by and 
there simply isn’t time to wade through piles 
of various journal back issues to catch up, there 
is a handy answer to much of your problem in 
Current Studies in Psychology (Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, 1958) edited by F. J. McGuigan and A. 
D. Calvin. The book is a rewrite of 33 articles 
published by various writers since 1950, and it 
samples all the broad areas of psychology. It 
is actually intended for undergraduates in the 
introductory course, but don’t let that make you 
hesitate for a single minute, at least if my ex- 
perience is any guide. Those articles I had read 
when they first appeared were put in a new 
perspective by reading them along with others at 
the same sitting instead of one article in 1950 
and another in 1954, etc. Then, there were a 
number of studies I should have read but hadn’t 
and Current Studies in Psychology made me feel 
au courant for the nonce, a pleasant experience 
in these harried times. Incidentally, the editors 
do not shrink from tackling quite complex ex- 
perimental studies and rewriting them in com- 
mendably clear language. The book is a paper- 
back and relatively inexpensive. By the way, the 
editors’ method of determining whose name came 
first on the title page has a charming flavor of 
Edwardian-Era sportsmanship. They dealt out a 
poker hand, and McGuigan won with a pair of 
kings. It is to be hoped that Calvin’s luck with 
cards is compensated for by being lucky in love 
—sort of a flush in hearts. 


Irwin A. Berg 
Louisiana State University 
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